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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 1959 
‘FAIR SHARE’* FUND CAMPAIGN 


10 REASONS WHY OUR ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN* OF 
FUND-RAISING IS THE BEST FOR YOU! 


1. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan is the most lastingly successful from the Catholic spiritual 
standpoint, as well as the financial. 


2. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan is liked by the Laity. (A cheerful, satisfied donor ful- 
fills his pledge!) 


3. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan is adaptable to diocesan, parish and institutional needs. 


4. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan is adaptable to a 20 months pledge period, a 24 months 
pledge period, a 30 months pledge period, or 36 months pledge period. 
When one 36 months pledge period will produce sufficient funds, two or 
more campaigns of shorter pledge periods are never recommended! 


5. ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns are successfully completed in six to twelve weeks, 
depending on the number of prospects and the territory to be covered. 
The average parish campaign takes six weeks. 


6. The experts, each and every one, who conduct ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns are 
heartily recommended by satisfied clients. 


7. In our ‘Fair Share’ Plan, the collection system is simple and effective with a 
follow-up maintained for the duration of the payment period. 


8. The expenses of a ‘Fair Share’ Campaign are held to a minimum. 


9. In our ‘Fair Share’ Plan, the most money is obtained for a reasonable fee. 
The fee remains the same regardless of the amount of oversubscription. 


10. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan provides for either an increased income or a capital 
fund campaign. The scope of experience and the success of the ‘Fair Share’ 
Plan cannot be matched by any other firm. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51 Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


‘FAIR SHARE* 
— sou Ya 










Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 






AND ASSOCIATES 


*Registered U. S. Pot. Off. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Church Model of the Hammond Organ in oak, a splendid style for the contemporary church 


Why better church music 
costs less over the years 


IN CHOOSING a new organ for your 
church, beauty of tone is, of course, of 
paramount importance. And you have 
but to hear the incomparable Hammond 
Organ a single time to know its tone 
is magnificent. 


But beautiful tone by itself is not 
enough. No church today can ignore 
the possible high cost of maintaining 
that tone. But with the Hammond Organ 

and with it alone—you will have prac- 
tically no maintenance cost, because 
you will have no tuning expense at all! 

This combination of glorious music 
and lower upkeep over the years are 
yours only with the Hammond Organ. 


To bring your church better music, 


| er 


} Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 
an organ. 


Name 
Church ; 
Address 

City & Zone 


° State 


What makes them both possible are 
these exclusive Hammond advantages... 


Remarkable versatility of tone. 
os Thousands of 
WS tones can be easily 
blended for the 
magnificent rend- 
ering of all types 
of church litera- 
ture by means of Hammond’s exclusive 
**Harmonic Drawbars.” 





Cathedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and three 
channel amplification. 


Lasting durability in any climate. Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 
ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 


Total elimination of tuning expense. 
Hammond is the only organ that can 
never go out of tune.* For only the 
Hammond Organ has **Permanent 
Pitch,” made possible by the unique 
Hammond method of tone generation. 


Which Hammond model is best for 
your church? Find out by mailing any 
or all of the coupons below. Address 
Hammond Organ Company, 4250 W. 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
* Except the Pedal Solo Unit Concert Model. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


mail these coupons... 


Our church is interested in: . 


(] Viewing a color film about the ‘ 
Hammond Organ. 


(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


ee eeeeereee 


Name 
. Church . 
Address 
° City & Zone 


° State 


eee e eee ee eeeee 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


ee ee 


[-_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 

Church 

Address 

City & Zone 

State . 


1959, HAMMONE 3AN COMPANY HR 4 
ee 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 


chart below. 






















































are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five F 
days if you are not satisfied. ; 
Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 2 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, [ 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. J 
dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or —_— or 
Semi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock .. .$32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 
Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in 38 in 15 in. 32 in. 
i 40 in 15 in 32 in. 
42 in 16 in. 32 in. 
44 in 1614 in 32 in. 
38 in 15 in. 32 in. 
40 in 154 in 32) in. 
42 in 16 in. 32 in. 
44 in 164 in 3214 in. 
46 in 17\4 in 3214 in. 
38 in 15 in. 331 in. 
40 in 15\4 in 331 in. 
42 in 16 in 33) in. 
44 in 16) in 331 in. 
= = .. - $4 in. No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
42 in 161 in. 34 i Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock I 
: : = $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 } 
| I 
ay 
THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs 40 in. $8.00 _w# $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs 42in. nw 8.50 SG 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44in. —S 9.00 &2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. 58 9.25 eR 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £8 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50in. 3° 10.75 58 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52in. 89S 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs S4ia. S© 11.50 S38 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs S6in. .»8 12.00 22 12.00 12.50 24 in, 
17 Yrs 58in. Sa 12.50 2 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in. 13.25 22 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 
- (D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
¢€ Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
2 OS OO eee $4.50 
F No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
a Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... . $3. 
oo aA ‘ (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
| [l 7 cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
| Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... . -$3.25 
| J m9 No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
fae | am | extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
a : , (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 1 
| 4 forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
A ; made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
a when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 c 
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Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Needlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
ard of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 62.50 B 
Gomme Cote .......- 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 





(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 











‘Unlined _ Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . .116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 
(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
t View Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.75 $75.25 
Soggecn Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
o_ Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole..LINED ONLY 12.25 
ath of 
ry READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 
) in. No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
+ wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers) ................4. $49.50 
7 Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
in. WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
ong BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
ia. PRESENT SUIT COAT 
| in. Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
i We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
ss factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
earing No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
— appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining..................+.4.- $75.00 
t lace, Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
. $3.50 Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
weight . . 
2 full. We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
; Aa the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
$4.25 No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
. For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
lesired Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
1 $5.75 of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, a Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A957 

Tropical made of 45% wool and 

55% Dacron. Lightweight. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


5 Americas Finest |ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 






VO ANS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 










(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
detign, POF YE... .. 6%... $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
aS $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
AE $ 4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
WG ME coe erste a eiace ane $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
a hemstitched without lace, per 
RS eee $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
0 errr $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
sh Rava itm eae eee as $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
I rT $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
sch anks nhs aman eeaken eee $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
a. rer $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
ee OE ee Fe ee rr $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
5 is bw eabelena $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
Se ere eS eet $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ... Ror 
Surplice to match.......... 


VL HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 






















































(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
sid a asd Cease is lec aed ae Gee $21.00 


ie erie. $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 


CE ME vie ccsscceaes $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(i) Fl fe" 866pe"* 
ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 
Corporal ..... 1.20 81.35 1.75] 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
PE cbc nutcase 1.30 1.50 1.70 


Finger Towel..  .85 95 1.20 

Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 

Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 
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Root’s “Brainwashing”’ Criticized 


EDITOR: 


I have carefully studied Fr. James 
E. Noonan’s “Brainwashing via Ap- 
proved Textbooks” (HPR, January, 
1959) in the first part of which your 
author writes so approvingly of Prof. 
E. Merrill Root’s Brainwashing in the 
High Schools (Devin-Adair). I should 
like here to make some comments, if I 
may. 

Brainwashing in the High Schools 
was sent to me for review by the editor 
of another Catholic periodical. Upon 
first reading this book I was impressed 
by the fact that, in order for one justly 
to judge such a book, the eleven text- 
books cited must be examined so that 
they may speak for themselves. This 
observer received the impression that 
the author began with a thesis, viz., that 
these books were attempting to advo- 
cate a philosophy of collectivism, and 
then simply set out to find material that 
would substantiate his position. 

I must admit that I was somewhat 
disappointed with the almost complete 
acceptance of this book by some seg- 
ments of the Catholic Press. It is some- 
what anomalous to me to realize that 
these journalists who are capable of 
being analytically critical would accept 
a book of this nature merely on its face 
value. One danger inherent in the pub- 
lication of a book of this type is that 
too many readers will simply consider 
all that Prof. Root has written to be 
true. This, I fear, would be most un- 
fortunate. 


606 


First of all, it is the considered opin- 
ion of this writer that a book of this type 
oversimplifies a fundamental problem. 
It would seem that, if the position of 
Prof. Root is valid, it is a serious con- 
demnation of the lack of perception and 
judgment on the part of many sincere, 
intelligent high school teachers who use 
these textbooks as teaching tools and 
apparently continually fail to evaluate 
them. 

Fr. Noonan in his article seems to 
agree with many of the positions Prof. 
Root has taken. He also appears to 
concur with the opinion of Major Mayer 
as quoted by Prof. Root. Major Mayer 
believes that the success of the brain- 
washing of American troops in Korea 
can be attributed to lack of understand- 
ing of and respect for the American heri- 
tage. Cannot this failure of our educa- 
tional system be traced to the woeful 
philosophy of education which prevails 
in America and not simply to the teach- 
ing materials used in the classroom? 

Those who have not read Root’s book 
might be interested to discover some of 
the objections raised by him. The fol- 
lowing points have been chosen, not 
with an attempt at being unjust to Prof. 
Root, but because these objections are 
typical of those which might be raised. 

One point which bothers Prof. Root is 
that these “tainted” authors question 
such things as the selecting of the Presi- 
dent of the United States through the 
Electoral College. This is an opinion 
that is frequently and not too uncom- 
monly held among historians who are 
truly American and who would shudder 


. 


U 


Srabton * 


Whenever the faithful have 
gathered in holy worship, the 
glow of candlelight has been 
a visual symbol of faith and 
devotion in the Church. This 
religious practice dates back to 
the early days of Christianity 
and the time of the Apostles. 
We are indeed proud and 
privileged to have had a part 
in promoting this tradition for 
over a century. 


A. GROSS CANDLE 00., ING. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 





“GREGORIAN 51% PURE BEESWAX” 


“CEREMONIAL 67% PURE BEESWAX" 





“LUX VITAE 100% PURE BEESWAX” 








Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Lights 

Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 

Wrought Iron Pavotional Shrines and Stands 


\W, 


Se 
“Since 1837 
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Svoboda 


Z os 


Artistic excellence, pure design and 
efoluihcelaiole)(-MaolartiatiailolaMe(-silal-M ol-.03 
by Svoboda Church Furniture Com- 
pany. Here, artisans are trained to be 
ever aware of the importance of each 
piece of ecclesiastical furniture they 
create. The end product results in fur- 
nishings of extraordinary beauty in the 
ial -migeleliilela Mel Misl-Mol'li(ollalet Mim azalia) 
they will be used. The traditional pew 
end shown above is only one of the 
many designs created by Svoboda 


designers for churches of today. 


Svoboda 


CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, INC 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


| Oe a ie Jame Oar. i hiv, we Om OF Ce OF" 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


MAWUFACTURERS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
URMITURE AND ACCESSORIES SINCE 


1883 


. 
4 





HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


at the thought of being considered col- 
lectivists. 

Another point seems to be the treat- 
ment of the aristocratic beginning of 
these United States. Certainly only one 
with a limited knowledge of 
American history can deny the lnk 


early 


which existed between aristocratic so- 
ciety and our Founding Fathers. Even 
the early colonial educational offerings 
were given on a limited basis. 

Prof. Root then objects to the ter- 
minology employed by the textbook 
writers who are under his fire. To im- 
pute to modern writers the fault of being 
guilty of using the terminology of col- 
farfetched. Any 


lectivists is at best 


modern writer would naturally use the 


idiom to which he was accustomed. 
Since English is a living language, it is 


Collec- 
tivists’ terminology may creep into any- 
one’s vocabularly just as Freudian ter- 
minology may, and actually does, color 
This, I believe, is 


subject to many modifications. 


many vocabularies. 
a false charge and one which has not 
been substantiated. 

Lest this letter be misunderstood, this 
observer believes that collectivists’ text- 
books and other tainted materials 
should not be employed. But the case 
against these books needs to be proved 
indisputably. This, and unfortunately, 
Prof. Root did not do. 

Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D. 
College of Mount St. Vincent 
New York, New York 


**‘Brainwashing” Author Replies 
EDITOR: 

Thank you for the opportunity of 
replying to Dr. Lodato’s letter about 
High 


Schools, and about which Fr. James E. 


my book, Brainwashing in the 


Noonan found so many kind things to 
say in your January issue. 




















remember 


the best time to plan is now 


and the best plans are made 


with lawson associates’ counsel 


*the major difference between summer and winter campaigns? 


the humidity! 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. ... 
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Dr. Lodato charges that I “began 
with a thesis, viz., these books were at- 
tempting to advocate a philosophy of 
collectivism, and then simply set out to 
find material that would substantiate 
(my) position.” It seems strange that 
a Christian philosopher believes it 
wrong to hold a clear absolute position 
from the height of which he sees and 
judges. In criticizing secularism do we 
not “begin” with a “thesis” of the abso- 
lute and the eternal? Does that mean 
that we “then simply set out to find ma- 
terial that would substantiate (that) 
position”? But Dr. Lodato believes 
that I do, and so I am but a sophist and 
propagandist—a Machiavelli of the 
mind who will fabricate or manipulate 
evidence. Now nothing in my book sug- 
gests that I am such a propagandist: I 
never falsify evidence “to substantiate 
(my) position.” I give ample evidence, 


by quotations and pages from texts 
themselves, to prove all I say. Does 
Dr. Lodato charge me with fabricating 
the quotations? They are in the books, 
and I do the authors the courtesy of 
assuming that they mean what they say. 
How, then, do I merely “find material 
to substantiate” my criticism? The au- 
thors themselves provide that material ; 
Craven and Johnson say that “Colo- 
nial democrats” forged democracy as “‘a 
weapon which future groups, disgrun- 
tled and oppressed, could use’’ (italics 
added). Is that American democ- 
racy—‘with malice toward none, with 
charity for all”? Or Muzzey finds vir- 
tue in World War I because “our coun- 
try was transformed suddenly from the 
scene of thousands of individual com- 
peting businesses into one great work- 
shop under government direction.” 
These texts say things (and there are 
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many other examples). Does Muzzey’s 
statement not “advocate a philosophy 
of collectivism’’? 

Dr. Lodato dislikes “the almost com- 
plete acceptance of this book by seg- 
ments of the Catholic Press.” Is he 
charging that “Press’—as he charges 
me—with propaganda, special pleading, 
and a lack of integrity? Catholie schol- 
ars read books with scrupulous integ- 
rity. Does he suppose that they read 
my book in their sleep? Yet he says— 
how startling and unfair!—that “the 
Catholic Press” has accepted my book 
“merely on its face value.” I do not 
know what his unfortunate phrase 
means, but I do know it is untrue to say 
that any Catholic reviewers on great 
Catholic papers and periodicals would 
accept any book “merely on its face 
value.” They would not be misled by 
its face, for they would seek its soul. 

Dr. Lodato says I condemn “the lack 
of perception and judgment on the part 
of many sincere and intelligent high 
school teachers who use these text- 
books . . . and apparently fail to eval- 
uate them.” But the “liberal” climate 
of this secular day has become a hyp- 
nosis, an opium of the “intellectuals,” 
till many excellent men cannot see 
what “liberalism” is saying—or un- 
critically approve what it says. Should 
we not warn them and waken them? 
He does not know, also, as I have been 
privileged to learn by many letters, how 
many teachers, deans, superintendents, 
principals, do see, and commend me, 
and say my book was long overdue! 

Dr. Lodato strangely deplores “the 
woeful philosophy of education which 
prevails in America,” and yet at the 
same time discounts the “teaching ma- 
terials used in the classroom.” But the 
two go together as root and fruit. They 
Both move in the direc- 
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faith, hope, and love; both pour acid 
over standards and values; both fall 
into an acidulous criticism of free enter- 
prise and a sentimental sympathy with 
collectivism. (Free enterprise is seen in 
terms of its real faults; collectivism is 
seen in terms of its ideal possibilities.) 

Dr. Lodato selects a very minor 
point, my criticism of an attack on the 
Electoral College. I cite this only as a 
straw in the wind. But it is a part of 
these texts’ emphasis on “the masses,” 
“the common man,” “Mr. Average Cit- 
izen,” etec., which moves toward a false 
emphasis on the false “democracy” 
which often becomes indistinguishable 
from the ‘“people’s democracies” of 
collectivism. 

Dr. Lodato objects to my supposed 
denial of “the aristocratic beginning of 
these United States.” He completely 
misreads me; he completely misreads 
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these texts. At least six of these texts 
do not merely say that the “beginning” 
of American history was “aristocratic”; 
they falsify that “aristocracy” into 
what it was not: they see our American 
Revolution as primarily a civil war in 
which the “Colonial democrats” sought 
to forge a “weapon” against the 
“Colonial aristocrats’; the Constitu- 
tion as a rich man’s plot against the 
people; the Founding Fathers as actu- 
ally conspirators against the rights of 
Washington (among many other 
noble men) is thus characterized: 
“These gentry denied that the common 
man was virtuous and rational. They 
held, instead, that he was ignorant, 
incompetent, and violent. As a result, 
the rich and the well-born should rule, 
all offices should be reserved for the 
upper class, ete.” (Craven and John- 
son, pp. 111-112). I prove that his- 


men. 
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torically this is false. Does Dr. Lodato 
uphold these texts’ snide 
scholarly presentation of our Founding 
Fathers as ogres of reaction? Does he 
believe our Revolution essentially a 
civil war? 

Dr. Lodato objects to my criticism of 
terminology. Does he approve of Muz- 
zey’s importation of the term “wage 
slaves” into the day of Andrew Jack- 
son? Of his importation of the phrase 
“expensive tools owned by the capi- 
talists” into Jackson’s America? Muz- 
zey may “naturally use the idiom to 
which he was accustomed,” but “wage 
slaves” and “capitalists,” ete., are 
Marxian terms imported without justi- 
fication into the dark backward and 
abysm of time, and thus making Jack- 
son’s era a class-struggle in modern 
terms. It is bad history. I am a “mod- 
ern,” but I don’t let either “Freudian” 
or “collectivists’ terminology” “creep 
into” my vocabularly when they do not 
belong and when they lead to loose 
writing and historical error. 

I cannot believe these authors so 
naive—or slipshod—that they allowed 
terms to “creep into” their work with- 
out the knowledge or the wish. When 
Dumond, Dale, and Wesley say in their 
index (p. 828): “Business: see also 
Panic,” I cannot really think they like 
business! When author after author 
deliberately speaks of “liberal reform” 
and “Republican reaction,” I must be- 
lieve that they wish to convey a value 
judgment. 

Dr. Lodato omits much of my in- 
dictment. Why does he evade my proof 
that all these texts are “liberally” anti- 
anti-Communist? That they deride 
Congressional investigations as merely 
“a Red seare”? That Craven and 
Johnson refer to those who fear infil- 
tration as “old ladies of both sexes’’? 
Why does he evade my proof of “tainted 


and un- 
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sources” such as Louis Adamic, Albert 
E. Kahn, or the Building America Series 
or the Public Affairs Pamphlets, or the 
use of exclusively Communist interpre- 
tations of the Bonus March? 

I must conclude that Dr. Lodato has 
read my book only with the eyes, but 
not with his mind—and that is not 
really reading it. 

EK. Merritt Roor 
Richmond, Indiana 


In re “Confused Confessors” 


Epitor: 

On reading Pater Sine Nomine’s re- 
ply to Fr. Lynch, I am prompted to add 
this passage from an address (Nov. 8, 
1952) of Pope Pius XII. 


There is, moreover, in sports and 
gymnastics, in rhythm and in dance, 
a certain nudism which is neither 
necessary nor proper. Not without 
reason did an impartial observer re- 
mark some decades ago: ‘What is 
of interest to the masses in this field 
is not the beauty of the nude, but 
the nudity of beauty.” 

A. M. McCoy 

New York, N.Y. 


In re Religious Tableaux 


EpITor: 

Permit me to say that the Oblate 
Fathers of Holy Angels Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have commented most 
favorably upon the appeal Father 
Maurice Kennedy has made by means 
of His valuable article, “Tableau 
Way of the Cross,” in January HPR. 
All the more so in view of the fact that 
a member of our own Buffalo commu- 
nity, Father Arthur Connors, O.M.L., 
is rapidly becoming a diocesan legend 
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because of the success which has 
greeted his tableau presentations of 
religious drama. 

To cite but two examples of the value 
of religious pageantry, I have in mind 
the magnificent “Pageants of Prayer” 
staged and directed by this Buffalo 
Oblate, one in 1956 at Civie Stadium 
before more than one hundred members 
of the hierarchy, including Cardinal 
Spellman (who gave the main address) 
and Cardinal Cicognani, and 60,000 
spectators; another in Buffalo’s im- 
mense Memorial Auditorium, sponsored 
by Bishops Burke and Smith in con- 
junction with the diocesan commemora- 
tion of the Lourdes Centenary, and 
witnessed by 23,000 persons. 

The 1956 “Pageant of Prayer’ was 
honored by the personal representative 
of Pope Pius XII, Msgr. (now Cardi- 
nal) Roberti. Cardinal Roberti, on his 
return to Rome, recommended that 
L’Osservatore Romano devote an entire 
page of the November 14 issue to the 
importance of religious tableaux as the 
most penetrating force for good in the 
enacting of religious drama. 

Father Kennedy, by training devoted 
adult members of his parish, was emi- 
nently successful in vitalizing the Pas- 
sion and Death of Our Savior. Father 
Connors, by utilizing the talents of 
teen-age high school boys and girls, 
achieved the attainment of the same 
goal by a tableau presentation of the 


five Sorrowful Mysteries. More than 


this, he retold the lovely story of 
St. Bernadette of Lourdes by means of 
nine wonderfully directed and _pro- 
duced tableaux. Father Connors is 
honored to have received from Pius XII 
the coveted Bene Merenti medal for 
his work. 

I have reason to believe that your 
readers will agree with me that Father 
Kennedy, Father Connors, and the two 
Chicago pastors whom Father Kennedy 


did not identify, have earned the 
genuine applause of our American 
clergy. 


Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 
Buffalo, New York 


Tomorrow’s Rips and Tabs 


EDITOR: 

A horrible thought just crossed my 
mind, and I hasten to share the horror 
with my fellows. Dawn, Shirley, Lynn, 
Lana, Ava, Cindy and Joy(!) are some 
of the names given to youngsters today, 
but in another generation we shall have 
a host of Marlons and Elvises and Tabs 
and Kims and still worse. 

My horror prompts me to be sure to 
take up in next Sunday’s sermon the 
important matter of assigning Christian 
names to Catholie children.—I just re- 
membered that there is an actor around 
by the name of Rip Torn.—There’s not 
a minute to lose! 


BAPTIZANS 


NOTE 
Among the letters to appear in our May issue is an exchange between 
Fr. James Noonan, O.M.I., who wrote “Collectivism via Approved Text- 
hooks’”’ (HPR, Jan., 1959), and Fr. Herman L. Heide who wrote “Catholic 
Elementary Schools—Always!” (HPR, Feb. 1959). 
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Weird Logic, Timid Souls 
vs. Student Loyalty Oaths 


Lav lifting of certain Catholic 
voices against the loyalty oath require- 
ments of last year’s National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) makes reply 
necessary, and the sooner the better. 

When Catholic Senator John 
Kennedy, for example, took the political 
lead earlier this year in an attack on 
the oath requirements, there arose the 
danger that this might be taken not only 
as a legitimate view (which it is), but 
as also the definitive, correct, and Cath- 
olic argument (which we do not believe 
it to be). It is possible that Senator 
Kennedy in coming months may be 
thrust into a position of political leader- 
ship that will cause him to be regarded 
not only as the spokesman for a politi- 
cal party, but, in a particular way, for 
his fellow Catholics. When, therefore, 
his reasoning falters, it becomes im- 
mediately necessary that such reason- 
ing be subjected to criticism. (For 
present purposes, praeteritio is about 
the kindest treatment for Senator 
Kennedy’s recent expression, in the 
March 3rd Look article, to the effect 
that “whatever one’s religion in his 
private life nothing takes prece- 
denee over his oath.”) 

Something of the same can be said 
of those Catholie educators who oppose 


By FRANK MORRISS, LL.B., Litt.D. 


that provision of the law which requires 
a pledge of loyalty to the United States 
by students getting Federal loans under 
the law. Are they speaking for the ma- 
jority of even well-educated Catho- 
lies? We think not, either from the 











Associate editor of the Register System 
of Newspapers, lecturer in Constitutional 
Law and in English Literature, Mr. 
Morriss has contributed widely to both 
the Catholic and secular press. He has 
written three books for Bruce’s Catholic 
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point of view of principle or practicality 
(e.g., those who regard the oath as 
futile). Lest the Catholie position be 
misunderstood before the bar of public 
opinion, let it herewith be noted that 
this matter must not be determined 
from the point of view of political 
loyalty, personal attachment, religious 
kinship, or poor understanding of logic 
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or law. The crisis is too grave and the 
stakes too great. 


DANGEROUS IMPLICATIONS 


There are certain implications bound 
to flow from a denial of the need for 
United States citizens, when called upon 
by law, to express their loyalty at this 
time. These implications will follow 
whether those involved wish it so or not. 

In our own school days, classes were 
begun with the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. We presume this custom is 
still adhered to. If the loyalty oath is 
removed from the NDEA, as some Ivy 
League thinkers and ivory-tower Cath- 
olics would have it, then we should not 
with logic blame the schools were they, 
in turn, to drop the Pledge of Allegiance 
from the daily routine. Otherwise the 
reasoning would be, in effect, if not in 
fact: “Expressions of loyalty and 
patriotism are for children.” And we 
may hardly expect our children to have 
respect for something which their elders 
feel need not be mentioned. 

“When I boy,” the late 
Cardinal Hayes once remarked, “we 
were taught to have much reverence for 
the flag. Now it is a struggle among our 
children to get them to respect the flag.” 

We recall a rather disgusting editorial 
in a college (not Catholic) newspaper 
that viewed mass singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner at football games as 
dangerous and outmoded chauvinism. 
Now this editorial was certainly soph- 
omorism. The academic view that 
spawned it probably would be presented 
in much more sophisticated and legal- 
istic terms, but it would be just as 
sophomoric. The editorial is proof—if 
any further is needed—that certain 
educators do not oppose displays of 
loyalty merely because they believe 
such displays unnecessary for true 
patriotism. Rather, they oppose them 
on the ground that patriotism is danger- 


was a 
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ous or at least ought not be required in 
a free society. And these educators in- 
clude the teachers of the intellectually 
adolescent journalists who write such 
editorials. 


SHALL WE GRANT A LICENSE 
TO BE UNPATRIOTIC? 


This, let it be said, is not the Catholic 
viewpoint. Simply because society is 
free—that we enjoy freedom of speech, 
religion, thought, ete.—no person is 
thereby licensed to be _ unpatriotic. 
Patriotism is a virtue that can be sinned 
against by neglect as much as by excess. 

“The moralist who proposes to dis- 
cuss the virtue of patriotism is therefore 
obliged to do so not merely in the light 
of its possible excesses, but also in the 
light of its equally possible neglect,” 
writes Bishop John J. Wright in Na- 
tional Patriotism in Papal Teaching. 
Calling on Leo XIII, Bishop Wright 
continues: ‘Though subordinate to 
God, the individual’s supreme good, the 
national society represents a true 
good for the individual, one which he 
utilizes for the ‘well-being of his soul,’ 
and which exercises its claim on his 
affections and his loyalties precisely be- 
‘ause it is a means to his individual per- 
fection.” 

Need this loyalty be expressed in 
daily pledges to the flag? Would those 
who oppose enforced loyalty oaths be 
necessarily unpatriotic? Of course not. 
But still the implications follow. 


CAN TRUE LOVE BE SILENT? 


Let us take the case of the beloved 
who asks her companion, “Do you love 
me?” The gallant may answer, “You 
know I do,” once, twice, or thrice. This 
answer, however, would satisfy only a 
most gullible young lady if it were per- 
petually resorted to. 

If the swain answered, “I think that 
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the fact that you ask me shows a basic 
distrust and infringes on my right to be 
isolated in my own beliefs, disbeliefs, 
and nonbeliefs’—well, if the beloved 
put up long with that, she would be not 
merely gullible, but downright stupid. 
Now, patriotism is a matter of love, 
and it is a literary commonplace for a 
lover to say, “I could shout it from the 


housetops.” So that there is something 
strange, to say the least, for citizens to 
say, “You dare not ask me to declare 
my patriotism at all.” Are we not 
justified in suspecting the lover and the 
citizen who remain silent? It might be 
passed off as timidity, but the foes of 
loyalty oaths are not timid. They are 
brash enough in affirming their loyalty 
It is that 
principle itself that we suspect. 


to the principle of silence. 


A TIME TO BE COUNTED 


But, argue the opponents of loyalty 
oaths, what you say may be true. What 
we say is that loyalty oaths do not fit 
in with today’s “enlightened” under- 
standing of democracy. Senator 
Kennedy called such an oath an “un- 
necessary, futile gesture toward the 
memory of an earlier age.” We can 
only guess at the full meaning of the 
Senator’s statement (though we must 
confess that the recollection of Com- 
munist-infiltration scandals under an 
earlier administration did cross our 
minds). We hope, indeed we pray, that 
the Senator does not mean that patriot- 
But he 
certainly must mean that the required 
expression of patriotism has become old- 
fashioned. On the contrary, if there is 
any time when the State, including its 
democratic form, has the right to ask its 
citizens how they stand, it is in a time of 
crisis. And who can sanely deny that 
we are in a time of extreme crisis? 


ism has become old-fashioned. 


ARE LOYALTY OATHS 
UN-AMERICAN? 


The Continental Congress of 1776, 
though it “Resolved, That no oath by 
way of test be imposed upon, exacted, 
or required of any of the inhabitants of 
these colonies, by any military officers,” 
felt it not at all unreasonable to make 
‘alls for loyalty through its Com- 
mittees of Safety. It was amusing logic 
and tragic fact a few years ago, when a 
veterans’ organization called for citi- 
zen’s committees to keep a weather-eye 
open for subversives, that “enlightened”’ 
critics said that such would be “un- 
American.” The Americanism of 1776 
has been conveniently forgotten. Now, 
isolated upon an island of liberty, 
Americans are plagued by the purveyors 
of the idea that to stand strongly to- 
gether is unseemly. Just when our 
enemies might be stopped by a show of 
solidarity among free men, we are to!d 
that it is old-fashioned to declare our 
allegiance. 

Who can say that such a stand is 
unnecessary? As Chesteron said about 
Christianity, a strong vocal stand for 
liberty has not been found inadequate. 
In these days of the Communist threat 
such declaration has been tried too 
little. The closest such stand wilted in 
North Korea when free men of various 
colors drew firmly up until called to 
heel by the masters of the cult of politi- 
‘al practicality. It is small wonder that 
so many U. S. prisoners of that war 
regarded allegiance as a matter of cir- 
cumstances. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF LOYALTY OATHS 


Still, say the critics, such oaths at 
their best are ineffective. Can a mere 
statement guarantee loyalty? Of 
course not; but the same can be said 
of any pledge, contract, or promise. 

Why should a witness be asked to 
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swear to the truth? Is this a sure 
guarantee that he will not lie? No, but 
it subjects him to certain penalties, and 
the legal penalty is perhaps the least of 
them. It is in the nature of the normal 
man that to lie or swear falsely strikes 
at his integrity. If a man is not totally 
corrupt, perjury will grow in his con- 
science like a malignancy. It is a 
shame, an evil worm, though we are not 
romantic enough to say it will work in 
fictional fashion to inevitable repent- 
ance. But even in the case of a hard- 
ened Communist, to whom perjury is a 
totally acceptable weapon, we at least 
foree him into the corner of his own im- 
morality. We force him to say to all 
who are still morally sensitive: “I think 
nothing of the lie.” If the world sees 
enough of such perjury, perhaps it will 
turn from it as from physical filth. 
(Part of this paragraph is admittedly 
from the heights of pure altruism, enter- 
ing even into the disturbing realm of 
“emotionalism” so haughtily despised 
by the overly educated as “soft- 
headed.”’) 


THE BUSINESS OF SECURITY 


Let us look, therefore, at the matter 
from the standpoint of hard-headed 
business. 

It is not unreasonable for a lender of 
money to ask certain guarantees for its 
return. He asks for security. More 
than that, he asks for references, for 
some proof of the borrower’s integrity. 
The National Education Act lends 
money on the chance of a return in the 
strength of this nation. (The very title 
bears this out, for it is the National De- 
fense Education Act). It is a bit ri- 
diculous not to ask for some promise 
that the money will, in fact, work for 
this nation’s strength and not to its de- 
bilitation. (This argument was ably 
and publicly asserted by the Executive 
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Committee of Seton Hall University in 
New Jersey.) Is it unreasonable for us 
to seek at least to keep our money in 
the hands only of those who will lend 
their future talents to their country? 
The money is coming from the pockets 
of American citizens, those everflowing 
pockets so beloved to tax-collectors, but 
We haz- 
ard the perhaps rash assumption that 
the vast majority of citizens would not 
wish to lend money to those who are 
unwilling to say, “I am a loyal Ameri- 
van.” 

Why isn’t a borrower insulted when 
the prospective creditor makes him sign 
a statement of his own honesty and 
financial integrity? Because he knows 
such to be reasonable. What is reason- 
able in business is reasonable in govern- 
ment, even in these days when govern- 
ment has been all but delivered to the 
theorists. 


so bourgeois to the eggheads! 


FREE SOCIETY VS. “OPEN SOCIETY” 


What is the philosophic genesis of the 
opposition to loyalty oaths under the 
NDEA? Aside from Catholic educators 
who think the oaths are useless, but ad- 
mit that the government has a right to 
“sive federal funds only to those who 
are loyal to the United States,” the 
stand arises partly from a confusion be- 
tween a “free society” and what is de- 
scribed by Willmore Kendall as the 
“Open Society.” Such confusion exists 
in the minds of those (even well-mean- 
ing Catholies) who believe, for example, 
that there is no way (nor should there 
be a way) to prevent Communists from 
taking this country over “by legal 
means.” They feel, in other words, that 
Communism must be allowed (if it can) 
by means of the United States Consti- 
tution to use the legal immunities to 
destroy the Constitution itself, 

This is both historically, philosophi- 
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eally, and legally inaccurate. An or- 
ganie document can never correctly be 
interpreted to its own destruction. It 
is a matter of common sense that the 
creators of the Constitution did not will 
that its provisions lead to that Consti- 
tution’s suicide. Thus, Communism, 
even by a majority vote, would be “un-” 
or “anti-Constitutional.” A majority 
could never legally vote to take away 
the natural rights of U.S. citizens. 

The advocates of the “Open Society” 
think that it is an infringement on civil 
rights to ask for a loyalty oath. What 
they are overlooking are deeper, and 
more important, natural rights. The 
failure of certain jurists, ineluding 
Supreme Court justices to understand 
these natural rights, has led to decisions 
that come close to endangering the Con- 
stitution itself. It is a natural right to 
own property, but not to remain silent 
when a statement of loyalty is legiti- 
mately demanded. It is a natural right 
to worship as we think, without inter- 
ference of any sort; it is not a natural 
right to be unpatriotic. This confusion 
of the nature of certain rights is un- 
doubtedly the trouble with such edu- 
‘ators as A. Whitney Griswold, Presi- 
dent of Yale University, who feels 
that loyalty oaths are “worse than 
futile.’ With Dr. Griswold it becomes 
a matter of basie philosophy, namely 
the open-mindedness of the educational 
process as regards “philosophic truth.” 

It is distressing that some Catholic 
thinkers seem to throw in their lot with 
the intellectual bohemians of relativism, 
that anti-philosophy which seems to be 
the only “intellectual” basis for opposi- 


tion to oaths requiring loyalty to the 
Nation, oaths which, as Yale’s Griswold 
has it, are “at best odious, at worst a 
potential threat to our profession.” 

Dr. Griswold is clearly advocating 
“Open Society,” and we think it unwise, 
indeed, for Catholies to agree with him. 
“Open Society” clearly is not “open” at 
all: it favors those who desire equality 
of intellectual integrity for atheism and 
Communism; it sells the Miltonian 
fallacy that “truth will out” in open 
discussion. 


TIMID SOULS, TAKE HEART! 


For those who may be piqued by be- 
ing asked for a statement of loyalty 
(Senator Kennedy feels that the oath 
requirement may exclude “the most in- 
quiring minds”) we can only say such 
hurt to pride likely will be cured by ad- 
rancing maturity. If it is not, we have 
at hand a distressingly proud mind 
that is willing to give its allegiance only 
to itself. Such a mind, far from being 
inquiring, is dangerously shut. 

The groves of Academe, like the 
temples of democracy, remain beautiful 
because of loyalties. The founders of 
this democracy pledged their sacred 
honor to certain propositions. The edi- 
fice they built will be wrecked surely 
and beyond repair if men prevail who 
teach that loyalty itself is evil. Free- 
dom was built by men who believed, 
and were not afraid to say so. It will 
be subverted by those who either op- 
pose the concept of belief or who, be- 
lieving, are too timid to assert their 
creed and their love. 








Personal Approach 
to the Scrupulous 


Re PURPOSE of the present arti- 
cle is to offer some insight into the 
personality of the scrupulous penitent. 
Its aim is to give an understanding of 
what makes the scrupulous person 
“tick.” What is he like? How does he 
differ from the run-of-the-mill peni- 
tent? What is behind his unusual 
condition? 

There are no two penitents who are 
exactly alike. Each has his own dis- 
tinct personality, the product of many 
factors. When an individual is born, 
he inherits from his parents a physio- 
logical foundation for future personal- 
ity. As he develops, many environmen- 
tal factors, such as parental attitudes, 
brother and sister relationships, and the 
socio-economic level of the neighbor- 
hood in which he lives, alter the founda- 
tion and go toward the building of a 
personality which is different from that 
of any other individual. Moreover, 
correspondence to grace and the use of 
free will further influence the final 
product that is called “the adult per- 
sonality.” 





Fr. Vaughan is Chair- 
man of the Department 
of Psychology at the 
University of San Fran- 
cisco and staff member 
of the McAuley Clinic, 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 
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All these above-mentioned compo- 
nents make the penitent what he is at 
the moment he steps into the confes- 
sional. He is different from any other 
penitent whose confession the priest has 
previously heard. True, in so far as the 
sins confessed are concerned, the con- 
fessions of two penitents may sound 
very similar, but the individual peni- 
tent’s reaction to what he is confessing 
is unique. Each penitent views his sins 
in the light of past experiences which 
have molded his attitudes in a very 
distinct manner. Counseling, therefore, 
in the confessional, if it is to be effec- 
tive, cannot consist merely in the rigid 
application of techniques and rules 
which have been previously learned in 
the seminary or obtained from more 
recent reading. People cannot be 
pigeonholed, and then a prelearned tit- 
bit of advice administered to each. If 
the confessor is truly going to reach 
his penitent, there is a need for an 
understanding of this particular peni- 
tent as a person, in so far as this ean be 
accomplished within the structure of 
the sacrament of Penance. 

It is obvious that in the case of the 
run-of-the-mill penitent who does not 
bother to have a regular confessor any 
deep understanding is extremely diffi- 
cult. However, for the special penitent, 
such as the scrupulous person who has 
a regular confessor, understanding of 
this penitent as a person is not only 
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possible but imperative, if any allevia- 
tion of the condition is to be expected. 
In all probability, numerous confessors 
are hopelessly at a loss in counseling 
their scrupulous penitents simply be- 
cause they have never looked upon 
them as individuals. Rather they have 
been content to apply routinely the 
age-old remedies offered by the moral 
theology books for such a condition. 
What is more, their application of these 
suggested techniques has been as rigid 
as is the scrupulous penitent’s clinging 
to his warped code of morality. 


UNDERSTANDING AND EMPATHY 


A good confessor is, in a sense, at 
artist. It is true that he must be skilled 
in the science of moral theology, but 
this knowledge alone will never make 
him a truly great confessor. If one 
stops to analyze the substance of this 
art, it becomes quite apparent that, 
although much of the artistry is in- 
tangible, still a good part of it consists 
in understanding and empathy. These 
two components frequently make the 
difference between the average confes- 
sor and the confessor who is sought out 
by hundreds throughout a city. By 
understanding is meant the ability to 
see behind the words and actions of 


‘others. The understanding confessor 


knows what the fumbling words of the 
penitent signify. He knows what the 
penitent is really trying to say, what 
is bothering him, and thus what is keep- 
ing him from leading a life closer to 
God. By the second component, em- 
pathy, is meant an ability to experience 
the penitent’s emotions along with him 
—at least to a degree. Thus, the good 
confessor knows the extent and quality 
of the penitent’s sorrow without going 
into a detailed investigation. He un- 
consciously picks this up from the peni- 
tent’s words and the way he speaks 


these words. Any advice that he gives 
fits this deeper knowledge that he ex- 
periences. However, if you should ask 
him just how he knows the exact nature 
of this particular person’s sorrow for his 
past offenses, he will probably be un- 
able to tell you. 

Much of this insight is the the prod- 
uct of that intangible something that 
is called art. Certain people simply 
seem to have this gift. However, there 
are aspects of it that can be developed 
and learned. In our daily contacts with 
others we frequently look behind the 
meanings of words and actions. We 
do not accept at face value everything 
that is said and done. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a companion speaks a few favor- 
able words about a mutual friend, but 
then immediately changes the subject. 
Automatically we begin to wonder if 
something has come between these two 
people, especially if we detect an inflec- 
tion in the voice that seems to indicate 
uncomfortableness. 


FEELING WITH THE PENITENT 


In addition to this being aware of 
deeper meanings behind words, we are 
influenced by the emotions of those with 
whom we deal, and these give us a 
deeper understanding of people. When 
a companion is cheerful and pleasant, 
we tend to feel the same way ourselves 
and treat him accordingly, but let him 
become disagreeable and unpleasant, 
and our whole attitude toward him 
changes. These same experiences are 
going on within the confessional. The 
priest unconsciously reacts to the emo- 
tional tone of his penitent. If he is a 
good confessor, he is keenly aware of 
these reactions within himself and his 
penitent, and utilizes them to the ut- 
most in his dealings with the penitent. 

The question then arises as to how 
one can become more aware of this 
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interplay of emotions between people. 
One way is to make an effort to become 
conscious of these feelings we pick up 
from others. Applying this to the con- 
fessional, it would simply mean that 
the confessor notices how people tell 
their sins and how they seem to feel as 
they are confessing their sins. In this 
manner he comes to an understanding 
of how the penitent views his sinful 
actions and how he feels about them. 
Once the confessor has arrived at this 
type of knowledge, he is in a much bet- 
ter position to give the sort of advice 
that will hit the nail on the head. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SCRUPULOUS 


Of all the people whom the average 
confessor meets on a Saturday evening, 
there is probably no one more in need 
of true understanding and empathy 
than the scrupulous penitent. He is 
the sufferer par excellence. Many a 
psychiatrist has made the statement 
that he would rather endure a cancerous 
condition than the personality disorder 
involved in scrupulosity. 

When the disorder reaches its peak, 
the serupulous person is often com- 
pletely shackled by it. It then enters 
every phase of his life. It is with him 
from the moment he arises in the morn- 
ing until he tries to get some rest at 
night. He takes it with him to the 
family breakfast table, to the office, and 
back again to the family circle. Yet, 
frequently even those near and dear to 
him are completely unaware of what is 
He is alone 
within the realm of his ever-churning 


going on within his soul. 


mind. And the most distressing part of 
it all is that there seems to be no end 
to the road upon which he treads. 
Frequently he finds himself caught 
up in a dilemma, each side of which, 


as far as he is concerned, can lead only 


to eternal damnation. Thus, besides 
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being loaded with the overwhelming 
burden of guilt that is the product of 
his imagined sins, he is prone’ to deep 
feelings of despair. He can see the 
senselessness of all his feelings and 
actions, but he cannot bring them 
under control. Often he is a person who 
falls back on self-pity. He asks him- 
self: “Why should this happen to me? 
Why did it not happen to someone 
else?” Immediately his mind turns to- 
ward God, the ultimate reason for all 
things. He finds himself blaming God 
for his condition. He begins to feel 
that God has turned against him. And 
it is not unusual for him to discover 


within his mind some very angry 
thoughts directed squarely at God. 


These thoughts sometimes become an 
obsession with him. They keep coming 
back. He has no control over them. 
And in their wake there comes an ever- 
increasing sense of guilt. 


HOSTILITY AND ANGER 


The insightful confessor who has had 
frequent contact with the scrupulous 
becomes ever more aware of a charac- 
teristic which seems to be common 
among those suffering from this type of 
personality disorder. This character- 
istic is a deep underlying anger and 
hostility. The far-reaching extent of 
this feeling is often completely unknown 
to the scrupulous person. Yet, this un- 
conscious hostility and anger give his 
behavior a peculiar twist. It is not 
unusual to find a scrupulous person who 
is almost oblivious of the demands of 
charity and, at the same time, abso- 
lutely absurd in his observance of the 
sixth commandment. Present-day psy- 
chiatric thinking looks upon this feel- 
ing of hostility as the core (at least in 
part) of that 
known in ecclesiastical circles as seru- 


personality disorder 


pulosity. This position implies that 
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the scruples are simply a means of con- 
trolling the threatening feelings of anger 
and hostility. Frequently, the objects 
of these feelings are the very people 
the scrupulous person knows he is ex- 
pected to love, such as a father or a 
mother. Because of his strict code of 
morality he cannot tolerate even the 
slightest manifestation of anger toward 
those whom he is commanded by God’s 
law to love. The very idea of having 
approaching murderous thoughts toward 
a parent is so repulsive that he uncon- 
sciously turns to obsessions, such as 
those dealing with sex behavior. Scru- 
ples, therefore, are more a symptom of 
a disease than a disease itself. 


SOMETHING DEEPER 


In searching for the cause of scru- 
pulosity, the psychiatrist looks beyond 
the surface symptoms. He does not 
concentrate on the doubts and anxieties 
over past and present moral faults. He 
looks deeper into the personality struc- 
ture of the scrupulous patient. He sees 
the disorder as a defense or protection 
against a deep-rooted anxiety provok- 
ing conflict which is buried in the un- 
conscious part of the patient’s per- 
sonality. This defense he calls an 
obsession, which simply means the re- 
currence of thoughts and images over 
which the patient has little or no con- 
trol. This condition appears among 
people suffering from any of several 
kinds of mental] illness. It is, however, 
entirely possible that a person can have 
a mild form of scrupulosity and still be 
considered within the realm of those 
who are called normal. It is not un- 
usual to see scrupulosity among ado- 
lescents, many of whom seem to pass 
through a phase of life when it becomes 
difficult to make accurate moral judg- 
ments in regard to sin. This uncer- 
tainty may lead to scruples. 


If a priest is going to understand 
the personality of the scrupulous peni- 
tent who kneels beside him in the con- 
fessional, he needs to know something 
about the reurosis which afflicts this 
particular penitent. This knowledge 
will give him insight into the purpose 
of the obsessive disorder. It will indi- 
cate to him why the patient must cling 
so tenaciously to his warped code of 
morality. But, more important, it will 
point out to the confessor how he can 
share in the work of bringing this par- 
ticular penitent back to sounder mental 
and spiritual health. 


THE SCRUPULOUS SCHIZOPHRENIC 


The scrupulous penitent who is prob- 
ably the most seriously disturbed is the 
one who suffers from a mental disorder 
known as schizophrenia. Aside from 
his preoccupations with his sins, both 
past and present, the scrupulous schizo- 
phrenic is plagued with numerous other 
symptoms. Most noteworthy of these 
is a tendency to live within a world of 
his own making. He is usually a person 
who is obviously withdrawn and shy, or 
who puts on an aggressive front so as to 
hide the real self. He cannot allow 
himself to become emotionally close to 
anyone. He is a stranger within his 
own family. He has no real friends. 
Because of all of this he suffers from a 
terrible feeling of isolation. Frequently, 
he is moody and anxious. He finds it 
very difficult to assume responsibility. 
This difficulty enters into his normal 
life where decisions about sinning or 
not sinning must often be faced. 

Still another trait which characterizes 
the schizophrenic is lack of self-esteem 
and confidence. He can see nothing 
good in himself. He looks upon himself 
as quite useless. And, finally, there is 
his emotional life which seems to be 
out of kilter. He can talk about great 
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joys and deep tragedies with little or 
no change of feeling. If the disorder 
has completely disrupted his person- 
ality, he often retreats so far from the 
real world that he begins to see things 
that actually do not exist or hear voices 
that have no foundation in reality. 
Such a schizophrenic penitent may in- 
termingle his scrupulous doubts with 
veiled intimations that he has received 


special revelations and favors from 
God. 
For the schizophrenic penitent, 


scruples serve a real purpose. They are 
a means of handling the ever-growing 
feelings of isolation and anxiety. Ina 
way, the schizophrenic defends himself 
against further deterioration of his per- 
sonality by scruples. 
Thus, were these scruples suddenly to 
be taken away from him once and for 
all (which is an impossibility), he would 
probably fall prey to some kind of a 
breakdown. Such a person is in need 
of intensive psychiatric care. During 
the course of several confessions the 
understanding priest will be the one who 
becomes aware of the sufferings of his 
penitent. He will quickly notice that 
he is different and in need of a type of 
help which he himself is incapable of 
offering. He will urge him to seek com- 
petent psychiatric care. If the penitent 
returns week after week and still does 
not heed his advice, the priest will con- 


means of his 


tinue to urge in a forceful but kindly 
manner. Above all else, the under- 
standing confessor will sense the deep 
feeling of isolation and anxiety that 
characterizes his penitent. He will, 
then, reach out to him through kindness 
and patience, coupled with his own self- 
confidence in his ability to help such a 
person spiritually. 

Frequently, it is the developing of 
good relationship within the confes- 
sional between the schizophrenic peni- 
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tent and the priest that does more to 
lessen the scruples than any other single 
factor. Research has shown that one 
of the major elements in improving the 
condition of schizophrenics is the posi- 
tive relationship that develops between 
the patient and the therapist. For the 
first time in his life, the patient finds a 
person toward whom he can feel some 
semblance of emotional closeness, such 
as one friend usually feels toward an- 
other. An understanding confessor can 
establish a similar relationship, if he 
shows interest and kindness. To a cer- 
tain extent he then becomes a therapist 
for the penitent in so far as he is help- 
ing the schizophrenic to get into closer 
contact with the real world. 


THE DEPRESSIVE SCRUPULOUS 


A second group of people who suffer 
from scruples are those in an abnor- 
mally depressed state. At a certain 
period in one’s life it sometimes hap- 
pens that such personality changes take 
place as to throw the individual into 
prolonged periods of depression. Those 
who most frequently suffer from this 
disorder are women in their late forties 
and early fifties who are passing 
through a stage which is often called 
the “change of life.” Their disorder is 
characterized by deep feelings of worth- 
lessness and incessant worry. These 
two factors often give rise to scruples. 
The depressive turns to the matter of 
past sins to prove to herself and others 
that she is utterly worthless. These 
past sins also serve as fertile grounds 
for worry. The abnormally depressed 
will dig up past events, frequently ex- 
aggerate them far beyond actuality, and 
then become extremely despondent. be- 
cause she has convinced herself that 
God could not possibly forgive such a 
sinner. Since deep feelings of despond- 
ency and despair often lead to suicidal 
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thoughts and sometimes to actual 
suicide, a confessor who understands 
the condition and feelings of the peni- 
tent is particularly needed. The seri- 
ously depressed person requires immedi- 
ate psychiatric attention. 

One of the duties of the confessor is 
to get the penitent to seek medical care. 
This frequently is a difficult undertak- 
ing because the despondent person is un- 
aware of what is taking place within 
herself. She may well have convinced 
herself that her problem is spiritual, 
such as a falling off or a loss of faith. 
She will vigorously reject the possibility 
of any purely physical or psychological 
explanation. It is often only the kind 
but firm direction of a confessor that 
will bring this penitent to visit a family 
doctor who, in turn, can arrange for the 
proper type of psychiatric care. The 
confessor who can really understand 
what the penitent is suffering will be 
much more likely to succeed in giving 
the type of advice that will be of true 
help, and he will be less likely to settle 
for a few spiritual platitudes that in 
such cases are completely ineffective. 


OBSESSIVE PERSONALITIES 


The number of schizophrenics or de- 
pressives who confront a confessor is 
relatively small. By far the greater 
proportion of scrupulous penitents can 
be described in psychiatric terms as 
obsessive- 


obsessive personalities or 


compulsive neurotics. An obsessive is 
one who has recurrent thoughts over 
which he has no control; a compulsive 
is one who must deal with recurrent 
urges to act over which he has no con- 
trol. A person may be an obsessive 
without being compulsive. The usual 
transition is from obsessive thoughts to 
When this 


there is every indication that the dis- 


compulsive acts. 


occurs, 


order is becoming worse. The scrupu- 
lous person is an obsessive personality 
inasmuch as he is unable to control 
his thinking when it comes to moral 
questions. He cannot stop his worrying 
as to whether he has committed a sin 
in the past; whether he has confessed 
all his mortal sins; whether he has con- 
fessed them correctly; whether he has 
always had true sorrow, etc. 

Often, when his mind begins to func- 
tion in this abnormal vein, nothing 
seems to stop it until it has just worn 
itself out. The obsessive person goes 
to confession, gives a detailed recita- 
tion of his faults, thinks that he has 
received relief from his deep feelings of 
guilt, but has no sooner said his penance 
than all his doubts surge in upon him 
once again. If he is allowed, he will go 
to confession three or four times a day, 
but all to no avail because he is not 
suffering from normal qualms of con- 
science but from a psychological dis- 
order. His feelings of guilt are not the 
same as those that afflict the average 
penitent after he has committed a seri- 
ous sin, but rather they are pathological 
indicators of a deep-rooted personality 
disorder. 

The obsessive person is a perfection- 
ist. He sets up rigid and frequently 
unattainable standards for himself. 
He is very prompt, meticulous, and 
precise. He is constantly putting him- 
self under pressure to live up to his 
self-imposed standards. Any confessor 
who has dealt with a scrupulous peni- 
tent has probably become aware of 
these qualities in some form. His con- 
includes an enumeration of 
small details. If the penitent is not too 
disturbed, he will give a very ordered 
He is not very 


fession 


recitation of his faults. 
far into his confession when it becomes 
obvious that he has established codes of 
action for himself that are far more de- 
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manding than those set down in the 
moral theology books. And since he has 
failed to live up to these standards, he 
verbally chastises himself. 

Most scrupulous’ obsessives are 
plagued with anxiety in various degrees. 
This anxiety is coupled with feelings of 
guilt and the need for some kind of 
reparation. The guilt results, in part, 
from an inability to live up to the self- 
imposed standards which are totally 
unrealistic. Since a person cannot feel 
guilty day after day and do nothing 
about it, the severely scrupulous often 
resort to various acts of propitiation. 
These acts sometimes become compul- 
sive. When this occurs, the scrupulous 
person feels that he must perform them. 
Thus, it is not unusual] to find a scrupu- 
lous penitent who feels that he must 
daily kneel on a stone floor before each 
of nine statues and say a predetermined 
set of prayers which consume the better 
part of an hour. If he fails to perform 
this propitiatory ritual, his anxiety be- 
comes so great that it is unbearable. 
The disturbing part of this aspect of 
his personality is that these feelings of 
guilt and the need for reparation are 
never satisfied. As a result, the scrupu- 
lous person is constantly adding new 
rituals to his old repertoire. Gradually 
his life becomes just a mass of ritual- 
istic acts. 

As mentioned previously, a deeper 
trait of the obsessive personality is hos- 
tility. In some cases, as the anxiety 
mounts, the obsessions are directed 
toward others. Obsessives may have, 
for example, recurrent thoughts of 
butchering their own children or of 
pushing an aged mother in front of an 
onrushing streetcar. Such obsessions 
cause increased anxiety, and a vicious 
circle results. What is actually happen- 
ing is that the scruples in other areas 
are no longer achieving their purpose. 
They are no longer lessening the anxi- 
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ety, and, as a result, the real core of 
the problem is coming to the fore. 
However, facing the very heart of the 
disorder is an extremely terrifying ex- 
perience for an obsessive. 

The penitent who has an obsessive- 
personality disorder needs a confessor 
who is well fortified with patience and 
self-confidence. These two qualities 
will usually be the product of under- 
standing and the ability to perceive 
clearly the mental anguish of the peni- 
tent. For if the confessor is unable to 
comprehend to some extent the work- 
ings of the scrupulous mind, he will in 
all probability eventually throw up his 
hands in disgust and look for some way 
to rid himself of a very trying situation. 
However, if he can gain even a partial 
insight into the nature and causes of 
obsessions, he is much more likely to be 
patient with the weekly recital of 
doubts and anxieties. 

The confessor who lacks confidence 
in his ability as a counselor and a 
moralist finds that the scrupulous peni- 
tent quickly capitalizes on this short- 
coming. Frequently such a_ penitent 
will manage to entangle the confessor 
in involved argumentation concerning 
the morality of certain acts. Once this 
process has begun, there is no end to the 
intricate problems the scrupulous can 
conjure up. If the confessor makes use 
of a little insight, he soon becomes 
aware of the fact that the penitent is 
often not even listening to him, but 
rather is busy digging up other doubts 
from the distant past. When this 
occurs, the confessor ceases to be help- 
ful. An uncertain and confused mind 
an only profit from the guidance of a 
mind that is clear, confident, and direct. 

There are indications of a_ trend 
among some psychiatrists in dealing 
with obsessive-compulsives to take an 
authoritarian stand. This trend would 
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seem to justify the traditional approach 
among moral theologians in demanding 
absolute obedience of the scrupulous 
penitent to one confessor. However, 
the efficacy of this techinique probably 
rests to a great extent upon the positive 
relationship that is established during 
the course of many confessions between 
the confessor and the penitent. It is 
this relationship which will be the pri- 
mary factor in lessening guilt and anxi- 
ety, in bringing the penitent back to 
sounder mental and spiritual health. 


THE NORMAL 


Finally, there are those who can be 
called normal even though they are 
bothered with scruples. As previously 
mentioned, many adolescents seem to 
pass through a period of scrupulosity. 
More than anything else these peni- 
tents need good moral advice coupled 
with kindness and patience. In all 
probability, their condition is simply 
a developmental phase. Once they have 
learned how to form their consciences, 
particularly in regard to matters of 
sex, and find a certain degree of confi- 
dence in their ability, this condition 
will considerably lessen or simply dis- 
appear. Still another type of normal 
penitent who confesses scruples is the 
“attention-getter.” He is in great need 
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of attention and interest from others, 
and finds lengthy confessions of doubts 
and anxieties a way of satisfying this 
need. Those who are most apt to fall 
prey to this device are the aged. Often 
the only one to whom they can turn in 
their loneliness is a regular confessor 
who is kind enough to listen to the re- 
cital of their troubles and then give 
them a little fatherly counseling. In 
these cases scruples simply fulfill a 
need that cannot be satisfied in any 
other way. 


SUMMARY 


Scrupulosity is not a single disease; 
rather it is a symptom of several differ- 
ent types of personality disorders. 
Each penitent has his own particular 
reason why he clings to this abnormal 
way of solving life’s problems. If a 
confessor is to be effective in his deal- 
ings with the scrupulous, he must have 
an understanding of these underlying 
reasons. Moreover, his attention must 
be turned not so much to the disorder 
as to the person suffering the disorder. 
Once he has made this step, he will find 
himself in an unique position to bring 
the afflicted penitent back to a sounder 
mental and spiritual health through the 
medium of his counsel and advice. 





In his article, “Illegal Consecration of Bishops in 
China,” Fr. Th. J. Zubek, O.F.M., gives the history of 
Chinese Catholics, particularly since 1948, explores 
Canon Law and applies to the tragic situation the 
encyclical letter to the Chinese Catholics, Ad Apostol- 
orum Principis, of June 29, 1958. 
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Science, Substance 


and Sacrament 


\ RITING to Bishop Barnes of 


Birmingham, England, in 1930, in order 
to rebuke him for misrepresenting the 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, 
William Temple, then Anglican Arch- 
bishop of York, emphasized his own 
impartiality by saying: “I regard 
Transubstantiation as a quite impos- 
sible doctrine intellectually.” 

To Catholies, convinced that there 
can be no real conflict between reason 
and faith, such a statement is startling, 
to say the least. Had Archbishop 
Temple said simply that he did not 
believe in Transubstantiation, his dec- 
laration might occasion regret that he 
should lack the great gift of Catholic 
faith, but it would cause no astonish- 
ment. As it stands, however, his state- 
ment fills one with curiosity as to the 
grounds he imagined he had for think- 
ing the doctrine to be quite impossible 


‘Wiliam Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, by F. A. Iremonger, p. 492. 





Herewith another in- 
stance of why Fr. Rumble 
ts recognized as one of 
the Church’s most suc- 
cessful apologists in the 
English-speaking world. 
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intellectually; and it is worth the time 
and trouble to have a glance once more 
at what philosophy and theology have 
to say on the subject. 


CATHOLIC TEACHING 


The Catholic teaching has _ been 
quite clearly stated. The Council of 
Trent defined as an Article of Faith 
that in the Eucharist there is “a won- 
derful and singular conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into the 
Body of Christ, and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the Blood of 
Christ, the appearances only of the 
bread and wine remaining.” And the 
Council added that “the Catholic 
Church most fittingly describes this 
conversion as Transubstantiation.’” 

The reason for this doctrine is that 
no other can do justice to Our Lord’s 
words as recorded in Holy Scripture, 
to constant Christian teaching from 
Apostolic times, and to the evidence 
of our senses. 

For Our Lord said, “This is my 
body,” and “This is my blood” (Matt. 
26, 26-28). 
to permit of any but a literal inter- 
pretation. But, quite obviously, the 
Eucharist does not become Our Lord’s 
Body and Blood according to out- 
ward appearances which, our senses tell 


The words are too explicit 


? October 11, 1551. Sess. 13, Can. 2. (Denz.- 


Bann., n. 884). - 





r.D. 
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us, remain still those of bread and 
wine. It follows that the substance, 
or underlying reality of the bread and 
wine, must have been changed into that 
of Our Lord’s Body and Blood, which 
are thereby present under the external 
appearances of the Sacrament. 

This traditional Christian teaching 
was enshrined in the writings of the 
early Greek Fathers who spoke of the 
“essential change,” of the “transmu- 
tation,” or of the “transelementation”’ 
of the bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

Of the liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, an Anglican scholar, Rev. P. 
McLaughlin, does not hesitate to say: 


It is probably the most frankly and 
outspokenly metabolist in all Chris- 
tendom; that is to say, its whole em- 
phasis is upon the change in the ele- 
ments, the conversion or ‘“metabo- 
lism” of bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood of Christ. St. John 
Chrysostom identifies the elements 
with the Lord’s Presence unequiv- 
ocally: “Send thy Holy Spirit upon 
us and upon these gifts ... and make 
this bread the precious Body of thy 
Christ, changing it by the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


In the eleventh century the Latin 
word transubstantiatio was _ intro- 
duced into the Western Church to 
express this change, a word officially 
sanctioned by the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215 a.p. and again by the 
Council of Trent in 1551 a.p. And that 
the word faithfully expressed the mind 
of the Eastern Churches is evident 
from their adoption of its Greek equiv- 
alent in order to exclude the Calvinistic 
teachings concerning the Eucharist of 
the heretical Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, Cyril Loukaris (1572-1628). “The 


“The Necessity of Worship (Dacre Press, 
London, 1940), p. 57. 
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{astern Church has used the word 
metoustosis to denote an essentially 
identical doctrine [as that of transub- 
stantiation], and has given it formal 
approval, e.g., at the Synod of Jeru- 
salem of 1672.’ 

What is of faith in this matter, 
according to the definition of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, is that the whole sub- 
stance of the bread and of the wine is 
converted into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. The actual term ‘“Transub- 
stantiation” has not the dogmatic value 
of an Article of Faith. The Council 
endorsed it as a most suitable and 
proper word to express what had been 
defined. Suarez rightly declared, how- 
ever, in 1593, that although it would 
not be heresy to reject the word as 
inaccurate and unjustified, one who 
would do so would be guilty of rash 
and scandalous conduct and would cer- 
tainly incur suspicion of heresy.® 


NO ALTERNATIVE 


Leibnitz (1646-1716), who enter- 
tained the hope of a Lutheran return 
to Catholicity in Germany, claimed 
that in 1688 “Pope Innocent XI and 
several Cardinals, Generals of Orders, 
the Master of the Sacred Palace, and 
prominent theologians” had shown 
themselves favorable to his sugges- 
tion, among others, that the primi- 
tive term Conversion should be used 
as a basis for the reunion of the 
Churches, and not the Tridentine word 
Transubstantiation which was unknown 
to the Fathers. 

Leibnitz had certainly misunder- 
stood, if he was not consciously mis- 
representing the authorities he quoted. 
The truth is that Leibnitz rejected the 
accepted idea of substance, and hoped 








*The Oxford Dictionary of the Christran 
Church p. 1372. 
5° De Euch., Disp. 50, Sect. 1, n. 5. 
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that the relinquishing of the term Tran- 
substantiation would pave the way for 
an escape from the defined doctrine 
that the whole substance of the bread 
and wine is converted into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

Bossuet, with whom Leibnitz was 
corresponding at the time, saw clearly 
the trend of his thought and, September 
29, 1691, wrote strongly: 


To avoid deceiving oneself in these 
proposals for reunion, it is necessary 
to keep well in mind that while the 
Roman Church might make conces- 
sions in certain circumstances where 
matters of indifference or of mere 
discipline are concerned, she will 
never yield on any point of defined 
doctrine, not even in the case of a 
particular doctrine which has been 
defined by the Council of Trent.® 
There can be no reason for rejecting 
the term “Transubstantiation,” granted 
the truth of the defined doctrine to 
which Catholics are committed, namely, 
that the whole substance of the bread 
and wine are converted into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. “In imposing on 
the mind this truth by the definition of 
Transubstantiation,” declares the Dic- 
tionnaire Apologetique, “the Church 
directs it to the only road open to an 
understanding of the Eucharistic mys- 
tery. The Real Presence cannot be 
conceived apart from Transubstantia- 
tion.’ 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE IRRELEVANT 


There are people who imagine that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
out of date and quite unthinkable to 
the modern mind. Apparently they are 
under the impression that physical 
science has relegated to the scrap-heap 
all ideas of substance as an existent 


~ © Oeuvres Complétes de Bossuet (Edition de 
Louis Vives, Paris, 1864), Vol. 18, pp. 122—129. 
* Vol. 1, Col. 1592. 
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reality at all. One can only ask them 
to get it into their heads that swb- 
stance as such has nothing whatever 
to do with physics, whether of past, 
present, or future ages. 

It is true that we have direct sense 
experience of material objects of whose 
existence and reality we cannot doubt, 
and to the analysis of which the phys- 
ical scientists may tell us that matter 
can be reduced to atoms, which are 
themselves further divisible into fun- 
damental electrically-charged particles, 
possessing the property of mass or iner- 
tia; and that this, in turn, by nuclear- 
fission, can be liberated as energy. 
But his physical science reveals nothing 
but properties of the objects of his 
study. He is concerned with measur- 
able attributes. Whether there is an 
ultimate and underlying reality called 
substance, prior to the possibility of any 
scientific description, he cannot say. 
Questioned about it, he can but reply 
that he neither knows nor cares as a 
physical scientist, since what cannot be 
classified as observable phenomena has 
no place in natural science. 

Granted that a scientist could arrive 
at the very ultimate constituents of 
matter in the physical order, his re- 
searches would have but led him to the 
frontier of another world altogether, 
that of metaphysics. 

Rightly, therefore, Einstein has said: 


The fundamental mystery remains. 
The whole march of science towards 
the unification of concept—the re- 
duction of all matter to elements and 
then to a few types of particles, the 
reduction of these “forces” to the 
single concept “energy,” and then the 
reduction of matter and energy to a 
single basic quantity—leads still to 
the unknown. The many questions 
merge into one, to which there may 
never be an answer: what is the 
essence of this mass-energy sub- 
stance; what is the underlying stra- 
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tum of the physical reality which 
science seeks to explore?® 


ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Our senses perceive only the “out- 
side” of things, and this is liable to 
constant alteration and change. Rea- 
son, therefore, asks what is the “thing- 
in-itself,” the underlying reality which 
is the abiding subject of these changes? 
It is the work of intelligence to pene- 
trate beneath all surface-expressions to 
a nature capable of such particular 
manifestations. It is not a question 
here of going by the imagination. It 
is a question of reasoning to a sub- 
stantial material principle of being 
which is beyond the physical world of 
sense, but which our intelligence tells 
us must be there. 

Substance is, nonetheless, a reality 
because it is a natural mystery as far 
as physical science is concerned, beyond 
the range of the senses, and the object 
of intelligent inquiry only. 

On this subject Mr. W. H. V. Reade 
of Oxford has a pertinent comment. 
He remarks on the “naive delight 
sometimes exhibited by friends of reli- 
gion when they hear that the solidity 
of matter is being whittled away by 
modern physics, as though Materialism 
would at any rate be less dangerous if 
only matter could be made decently 


thin.” And he adds: 


It makes, however, not the slight- 
est difference whether matter is as 
hard as adamant, as stodgy as suet, 
as volatile as gas, as agile as elec- 
tricity, or as naked as a mathematical 
formula. The only relevant ques- 
tion is whether it is self-existent or 
created by God; and this, as we can- 
not too often remind ourselves, is a 


* Quoted in The Book of Miracles, by Zsolt 
Aradi (Longmans, London & New York, 1956). 


p. 275. 


question upon which natural science 
has nothing to say.® 


NEED OF PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Reade is concerned here, of 
course, only with religious interest in 
the cause of material beings around us. 
Philosophically, he takes it for granted 
that material entity does exist, how- 
ever physical scientists may describe 
its varied manifestations. But physical 
scientists themselves, as Karl Heim 
remarks, have contented themselves 
simply with “the collection, arrange- 
ment and recording of direct obser- 
vations and experiences” instead of 
seeking to “penetrate with understand- 
ing to the interior of nature, passing by 
way of inferences from the world of 
appearances to the mysterious reality, 
the thing-in-itself, hidden behind the 
veil of the visible world.” They have 
not wanted “to understand, but only to 
describe.” This explains why “modern 
physics appears to us to be no more 
than a fruitful starting-point, which 
has not been thought through to the 
end, and which still requires amplifi- 
cation.”!° 

However, this lack of interest on the 
part of physical scientists in anything 
outside their experimental investiga- 
tions of the external world is being more 
and more abandoned. Writes Sir Ea- 
mund Whittaker: 


In recent years this isolationist at- 
titude has weakened; partly from a 
desire to see science playing a greater 
part in life and thought; partly with 
a view of systematizing and perfect- 
ing the rough home-made meta- 
physies which is implicit in modern 
scientific writings; partly from a 


®°The Christian Challenge to Philosophy, 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1951), p. 130. 

© The Transformation of the Scientific 
World View, by Karl Heim (S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1953), pp. 58-54. 
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recognition that every branch of sci- 
ence depends on _ presuppositions 
which cannot be established by the 
methods of science itself; and per- 
haps most of all, at any rate in re- 
cent years, from a hope that philos- 
ophy may help to clarify the mys- 
tery that wave-particles are the ulti- 
mate constituents of the universe. 
He adds that physicists “see, perhaps 
more clearly than other people,” the 
deficiencies of a materialism which is 
incapable of “explaining spiritual values 
in terms of protons and electrons.’’!! 
Scientists have never denied the 
physical reality of protons, electrons, 
electro-magnetic waves and the like; 
but they (or at least many of the more 
thoughtful of them) are growing less 
and less confident that these are the 
“whole show”; they are not so sure 
that there is not a basic metaphysical 
reality behind all that comes within 
their cognizance, and they are tending 
to adopt the humble agnosticism as re- 
gards the scope of their own branch of 
study which was manifested by Edding- 
ton’s noteworthy reply when asked 
what ultimately constitutes the mate- 
rial world: “Something unknown is 
doing we don’t know what.” 
If there be an “unknown something,” 
a metaphysical ultimate, to get at it 
will require a transition from science 
to philosophy. This demands that our 
thinking be allowed to go beyond our 
mere sense perceptions, beyond those 
particular aspects of reality which con- 
stitute the unsatisfactory and variable 
world of appearances to the “thing-as- 
it-is-in-itself,” so that nowmenon which 
supports the phenomena or all those 
external properties and qualities with 
which we come into direct and immedi- 
ate contact. 


“Space and Spirit, by Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker (Nelson, London; second printing, 
1952), pp. 133-134. 
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This underlying reality or substance 
of things can be grasped by the mind 
only, working on the evidence of the 
existent objects around us which im- 
press themselves so undeniably upon 
our senses. 


EMPIRICAL BIAS 


Unfortunately, many modern phi- 
losophers, instead of being a help to the 
physicists, have been overly influenced 
by them. For they themselves deny 
the power of the mind to arrive at any 
certainty transcending the sphere of 
sense perceptions. 

Hume (1711-1776) regarded meta- 
physics as an “intellectual blind-alley,” 
a dreaming of unverifiable ideas to 
which no reality corresponds at all. He 
denied the power of reason to prove 
the existence of the soul (which could 
not be found with a surgeon’s scalpel) 
or of God; and he declared substance 
in the metaphysical sense of the word 
to be but a figment of the imagination. 
Certainty can be had of phenomena 
only, Hume taught. 

Kant (1724-1804) saw that the end 
of that road could only be absolute 
scepticism. He insisted, therefore, that 
there must be a nowmenon or underly- 
ing reality behind all phenomena. He 
admitted, however, that reason was 
powerless to apprehend it. Metaphys- 
ical philosophy would be useful only if 
a science; but since science is restricted 
to the study of phenomena, no certain 
knowledge can be provided by meta- 
physies. To escape scepticism, he held 
that moral consciousness provides ‘‘cer- 
tainty” of ultimate values and assures 
us of truths reason cannot know. 
Convictions of the existence of God, 
of free will, of the immortality of the 
soul can be justified by moral experi- 
ence, but only in that way. 

Later philosophers, empiricists and 
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positivists, feel that this denial of the 
validity of metaphysics has been con- 
firmed by the fact that modern “quan- 
tum-physies”’ seems to have dissolved 
away solidity and all the traditional 
attributes of body; and they deny the 
category of swbstance entirely, insist- 
ing that nothing more exists than a 
series of events, sensible phenomena, or 
the very activity of things. They de- 
clare substance to be “unempirical,” 
“unverifiable,” and “meaningless” for 
them. 

It is rather remarkable to find a 
physicist like Einstein challenging the 
philosopher Bertrand Russell, a mod- 
ern exponent of empiricism, in this mat- 
ter. Reviewing Russell’s book, Mean- 
ing and Reality, Einstein declared that 
Hume had created a danger for phi- 
losophy, ‘‘a fateful fear of metaphysics 

. What has come to be a malady of 
contemporary empiristic philosophiz- 
ing.” He said that, carried to its log- 
ical conclusion, this would “absolutely 
exclude thinking of any kind as ‘meta- 
physieal.’” Russell’s book he found 
to be characterized “by this specter of 
‘metaphysical fear,” although in its 
last chapter “it finally turns out that 
one can, after all, not get along with- 
out ‘metaphysiecs.’” But Einstein 
noted in the concluding chapter “the 
bad intellectual conscience which shines 
12 


through between the lines. 


VALIDITY OF METAPHYSICS 


That metaphysical insight is a pure 
abstraction, the object of which has no 
real content in itself, is based on imag- 
ination rather than on reason. We are 
told that if we “peel the onion,” re- 
moving every observable layer, we are 
left with nothing. But the observable 


Ideas and Opinions, by Albert Einstein 
(Alvin Redman, London, 1956), pp. 23-24. 


“layers” themselves have their own be- 
ing and substantial reality. Nothing is 
gained in that way. 

Even in nuclear physies the imagina- 
tion is called into play in every effort 
to picture an atom. No one has ever 
seen an atom. We have to imagine it 
as a tiny kind of solar system, with 
electrons circling like planets round a 
positive nucleus. Physicists today, 
however, know that even the concept is 
quite inadequate, and they try to give 
a more profound expression of physical 
realities by means of differential equa- 
tions. Even then there is no reason to 
believe that they have arrived at the 
final truth in the physical order of 
things. 

Metaphysics is the philosophical 
science of the being of things and of 
the essential nature of whatever it is 
which manifests the various attributes 
we perceive. It is a sheer assumption 
to say that sense knowledge is the only 
valid knowledge we can attain. Reason 
uses sense perceptions to go more 
deeply. It sees that objective realities 
are divided into those which are self- 
subsistent and those which cannot exist 
except dependently on something else; 
in other words, that there is an under- 
lying or substantial thing existing of 
itself and supporting all the different 
properties and qualities making it what 
our senses perceive it to be. Even 
within ourselves we know that if we 
have sense perceptions of objects 
around us, there is a persistent self 
which is the perceiver of them and the 
permanent and very real subject of all 
our changing sensations, moods and 
thoughts. The substratum underlying 
all phenomena, the very substance of 
things, is not a mere abstraction, devoid 
of reality, but a very definite principle 
of being which not man’s senses but 
his intelligence discerns. 
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CAPITULATION OF PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGIANS 


How the empirical and _ positivist 
denial of validity to metaphysical 
thinking has affected Protestant theo- 
logians is evident from their rejection 
of the very existence of substance as a 
reality at all. Even so advanced Anglo- 
Catholics denied it as Dr. B. J. Kidd 
and Bishop Charles Gore—both of 
whom participated in the Malines Con- 
ferences between 1921 and 1925 with 
Cardinal Mercier. 

In his book, The Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion (p. 233), Dr. Kidd wrote: 
“The philosophy which holds that ‘sub- 
stance’ has an existence of its own in- 
dependently of its manifestations is 
now wholly out of date.” In his turn, 
Bishop Gore declared in his The Body 
of Christ (p. 120): “Modern philosophy 
of all schools recognizes no distinction 
between substance and accidents, and 
knows no substance other than that 
‘something objectively real’ which is 
constituted by the qualities or relations 
under which alone any object is known 
in experience.” Both Dr. Kidd and 
Bishop Gore naturally denied the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation in the 
Eucharist. 

But not all Anglicans agree with 
them; and Dr. E. L. Mascall, in a re- 
cent work, takes Bishop Gore to task 
for a glaring inconsistency. Concern- 
ing Transubstantiation he writes that 
Bishop Gore “is quite ready to admit 
that Roman theologians interpret it in 
a way which avoids the condemnation 
of the doctrine expressed in the Twenty- 
Eighth Article of Religion. But he still 
condemns it as ‘a verbal incumbrance 
due to an inopportune intrusion into 
church doctrine of a temporary phase 
of metaphysics.’ What is our surprise, 
then, to find him appealing to the phi- 
losophy of his own time for the basis of 
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his own doctrines. The “modern phi- 
losophy’ to which he appeals is, of 
course, a quasi-Kantian idealsm.™ .. . 
It is little short of astounding that 
Gore, having rejected Transubstantia- 
tion on the ground, among others, that 
it was the result of the introduction into 
Christian theology of a contemporary 
metaphysical theory, should avowedly 
base his own doctrine of the presence 
upon the metaphysical theory which 
was characteristic of his own time. One 
‘an only suppose that he believed that 
theory to have an absolute and lasting 
character; time has, however, certainly 
falsified any such belief.” 


EFFORTS AT RECOVERY 


Dr. Kidd and Bishop Gore published 
their views in 1901. Finding them un- 
satisfactory, Anglo-Catholics have 
sought other solutions of the problem 
of the Eucharist which escape idealism 
and subjectivism, yet at the same time 
avoid the use of the word Transubstan- 
tiation. 

One such effort appeared from the 
pen of William Spens in 1926. 


We are bound to hold that the bread 
and wine are changed by Consecra- 
tion. They acquire a mere prop- 
erty.... This occurs simply in and 
through their becoming symbols. We 
do not carefully separate in thought 
the natural properties of a florin and 
its purchasing value; rather we com- 
bine the two, and think of the florin, 


** Bishop Gore argued that the objects of our 
experience have no substantial reality of their 
own, but are given reality by the common 
mind of humanity as participating in and re- 
flecting the Divine Reason. Analogically he 
held that the common faith of the Church, 
based on the activity of the Holy Ghost, gives 
reality to a spiritual Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, the bread and wine remaining as 
they were. In turn, Christ is “present” only 
to recipients who approach with faith. No 
worship of any objective sacramental “Pres- 
ence of Christ” in the Eucharist is lawful. 

“ Corpus Christi, by E. L. Mascall (Long- 
mans, London, 1953), pp. 152-154. 
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quite simply, as an object which has 

certain natural properties and certain 

purchasing value. 
This, according to Spens, justifies our 
speaking of the consecrated elements 
as His Body and Blood, not as assert- 
material or quasi-material 
identity with His natural or glorified 
Body and Blood, but as asserting that 
they render Him appropriable as our 


ing any 


sacrifice.'® 


In the terms of [this] value- 
philosophy, the word ‘‘Convaluation” 
meets the case.... Translated into 
scholastic terms, it would involve the 
assertion that the substance of the 
Eucharistic Body and Blood is the 
substance of that Body and Blood 
which Our Lord assumed at His In- 
carnation; and jin this sense it is a 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, [but] 
not such a doctrine as is condemned 
in Anglican formularies. ... On the 
view advanced we have objects which 
are a direct expression of Our Lord’s 
being and nature .. . and our Eucha- 
ristie adoration finds natural and 
proper expression in acts related to 
the Sacrament.... Our Lord is pres- 
ent and may be worshipped in the Re- 
served Sacrament.'® 


Spens will not say, however, that the 
substance of the bread and wine has 
been converted into that of the Body 
and Blood of Christ; and the value he 
attributes to the consecrated bread and 


“Spens’ reference to “material or quasi- 
material identity” is due to the bogey of quan- 
titative matter, beyond which the legacy of 
empirical philosophy has made it so difficult 
for Protestant theologians to think their way. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to find a 
Presbyterian theologian, Dr. Donald M. Bail- 
lie, warning against this tendency: “They 
(medieval Catholic theologians) were doubt- 
less assuming an Aristotelian metaphysic of 
substance and attributes which we can no 
longer accept; but they were endeavoring to 
spiritualize a conception of the miracle of the 
altar ...and the result was far less ‘material- 
istic’ than we commonly suppose.” The 
Theology of the Sacraments (Faber and 
Faber, London, 1957), p. 100. 

Essays Catholic and Critical, (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1926), pp. 441-444. 


wine is but an extrinsic quality which 
does not enter into their very being. In 
no way can his theory be regarded as 
the equivalent of Transubstantiation; 
nor can it justify belief in Our Lord’s 
actual Presence in the Eucharist and 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
No value-philosophy can do that. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE’S 
DIFFICULTIES 


Archbishop William Temple, as we 
have seen, rejected Transubstantiation 
as “a quite impossible doctrine intellec- 
tually.” In his undergraduate days at 
Oxford his father, Archbishop Frederick 
Temple, of Canterbury, had written to 
him to “stop thinking about the nature 
of ‘things-in-themselves,’”’ and he had 
taken the advice to heart. He regarded 
“abstract speculation” as useless, and 
shared the outlook of Spens, holding 
that what we call swbstance is merely a 
value, and nothing more. The idea of 
faith also, as Catholics understand it, 
was jettisoned. “There is no such 
thing as revealed truth,” William Tem- 
ple declared in his Gifford Lectures on 
“Nature, Man and God” (1932-1934). 
“There are truths of revelation, that is 
to say, propositions which express the 
results of correct thinking concerning 
revelation; but they are not themselves 
directly revealed.” No religious for- 
mula, therefore, can demand faith. 
We cannot hold that there are some 
truths which are ascertainable by reason 
alone, and others which men cannot dis- 
cover for themselves. Alleged revela- 
tions must be expressed in rational 
terms and be intelligible by rational 
methods alone. 

Philosophiecally, Archbishop 
William Temple did not believe in the 


then, 


existence of substance; religiously, he 
did not believe in any mysterious Pres- 
ence of Christ in the Eucharist. His 
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father had written to an inquirer: “The 
bread used in the Holy Communion is 
certainly not God, either before con- 
secration or after it; and you must not 
worship it.’”!7 His son, although he 
would not have written so crudely, was 
of the same mind. He believed that 
the bread remained bread even after 
consecration. There is no unique 
Presence of Christ in the sacrament. 
At most, Christ makes the sanctified 
bread “the special vehicle of His uni- 
versal Power and Activity.” To be- 
lieve anything else is to hold views “in 
a greater or less degree magical.’ 
More logical than Spens, he therefore 
refused to speak of prayer to the 
Blessed Sacrament, but would speak 
only of prayer in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament; and even that, he 
told his York Diocesan Conference in 
1930, was “so closely attended with 
great spiritual dangers” that the 
Church should not publicly permit it.’ 


ANGLICAN DOCTRINAL REPORT 


Despite his own opinions on the sub- 
ject, as Chairman of the Committee 
which issued in 1938 the famous Report 
on Doctrine in the Church of England, 
William Temple felt obliged to agree 
that Transubstantiation is, as a matter 
of fact, held by some members of the 
Church of England. For the Report, 
after declaring the Anglican rejection 
of Transubstantiation to be justified, 
went on to say: 


Few philosophers today continue to 
think of the substance of any physi- 
‘al object as a fixed core of being 
which remains the same behind all 
the changes which affect its acci- 


** Quoted in the London Tablet, January 10, 
1903. 

* Readings in St. John’s Gospel, by William 
Temple (Macmillan, 1950), pp. 81-82. 

"William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, by F. A. Iremonger, p. 493. 
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dents or sensible appearances. 
Granted that the term substance is 
still to be used for that which makes 
a thing to be what it essentially is, 
some would identify it with the 
totality of its appearances; others 
with its value; others with the whole 
complex of opportunities of experi- 
ence which it affords; while others 
again hold that the substance of a 
material thing can only be expressed 
in mathematical formulae... Never- 
theless, some of those who defend 
these interpretations would not reject 
the term Transubstantiation in every 
sense which the word could reason- 
ably bear. They argue that there is 
a real change of substance through 
Consecration.”° 


AN ANGLICAN NEO-THOMIST 


An Anglo-Catholic theologian, the 
Rev. Dr. E. L. Maseall, belongs to this 
last group. He holds that no theory 
of the Eucharist which attempts to 
escape the admission of substance as a 
necessary metaphysical category can 
be regarded as intellectually satisfac- 
tory. “The appearance of such a work 
as Dr. A. M. Farrer’s Finite and In- 
finite,” he writes, “should be sufficient 
to dispose of the common assumption 
that the notions of being and substance 
are altogether obsolete.’*! 

Dr. Mascall believes, however, that 
he has discovered a way in which the 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation 
‘an be reconciled with the Anglican in- 
sistence that the ‘very natural sub- 
stances of bread and wine” remain after 
Consecration. Claiming not to be con- 
tradicting, but supplementing the ‘“in- 
adequate” theology of St. Thomas, he 
suggests: 


. the substance of the Body and 
Blood are there . . . beeause God has 


” Report on Doctrine in the Church of Eng- 

land (S.P.C.K., London, 1939), pp. 174-176. 
* Christ, the Christian and the Church 

(Longmans, London, 1946), p. VI. + 
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ordained that the bread and wine 
shall no longer have the status of sub- 
stance, nor has anything been 
withdrawn from them. On the con- 
trary, something has been added to 
them, namely, the status of being 
the sacramental signs of the Body 

and Blood, [a status which is] a 

higher and not a lower metaphysical 

reality [than that of substance].?? 

The idea he entertains is not entirely 
new. A somewhat similar opinion was 
proposed by Fr. Joseph Bayma, 8.J., 
and was condemned by the Holy Office 
on July 7, 1875.*% Fr. Bayma’s ex- 
planation was that, without undergoing 
any intrinsic change, the substances of 
bread and wine cease to have the status 
of substances, being supernaturally sus- 
tained as accidents. This was clearly 
irreconcilable with the defined doctrine 
of the Catholic Church that the sub- 
stances of the bread and the wine are 
totally converted into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, nothing of the essen- 
tial nature of the bread or of the wine 
remaining. 

If, in accordance with Dr. Mascall’s 
theory, the bread and the wine are not 
intrinsically changed as substances, but 
merely cease to have the status of sub- 
stances in virtue of their divine appoint- 
ment as sacramental signs, we are left 
with a doctrine either of impanation or 
of consubstantiation, neither of which 
can be reconciled with the Catholic 
faith. 


CONCLUSION 


What has been said has at least shown 
that the question of Transubstantiation 
is not the dead issue among their own 
theologians that most non-Catholies are 
inclined to think. As for Catholics, 
without the slightest embarrassment 
they will continue to maintain the clas- 


* Corpus Christi (Longmans, London, 1953), 
pp. 135-136. 
* Denz.-Bann., n. 1843-46. 


sical philosophical doctrine of sub- 
stance** and the defined dogma of the 
conversion of the whole of the substance 
of the bread and wine into that of the 
Body and Blood of Christ which is 
“most suitably and properly” described 
as Transubstantiation. 

Physical science will never, of its very 
nature, be able to offer any valid con- 
siderations to the contrary. The sub- 
stantial change effected by the words 
of Eucharistic consecration leaves all 
observable phenomena of the bread and 
wine remaining exactly as before, with 
no evidence of the change discernible 
by our senses. The accidents of quan- 
tity and quality, color, shape, size, 
weight and structure, continue to retain 
the molecular and atomic constitution 
apparently proper to bread and wine. 
And scientific analysis would un- 
doubtedly reveal such a physical con- 
stitution in the accidents of bread and 
wine remaining in the Eucharist after 
consecration. 

Whatever physical scientists may 
discover in their study of matter, and 
however they may describe it, Catholic 
theologians will still tell them that they 
have not yet arrived at what the 
Catholic Chureh declares to have been 
changed by Eucharistic consecration. 
Did a physical scientist come along 
one day, declaring enthusiastically that 
Transubstantiation is true, and that he 
had proved it by nuclear physics, the: 


* Dr. Mascall’s fellow-Anglican, the Rev. 
Bede Frost, who believes in Transubstantia- 
tion in the full and exact sense taught by 
Catholic theology, replying to the objection 
that the Thomist philosophy cannot be held 
by thinking men today, writes: “But the fact 
exists that it is held by a rapidly growing 
majority; and that, as M. Jacques Maritain 
points out (in his Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 
165): ‘No other philosophical doctrine has, as 
a matter of fact, been able to take its place in 
the contexture of theology without causing 
some damage.’” The Meaning of Mass, (New 
Edition, Mowbrays, London, 1947), p. 118. 
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Catholic theologian would tell him that 
he was talking nonsense. 

The substantial change in the Eu- 
charist is a unique and supernatural 
mystery, the truth of which can be 
known only by faith. As St. Thomas 
remarks: “This conversion is not like 
natural conversions, but is entirely 
supernatural, wrought by the power of 
God only . . .; it cannot be catalogued 
under ordinary physical processes, but 
can be given the special name of Tran- 
substantiation.’’”° 

It is not possible to explain the doc- 
trine in such a way that no mystery 
remains. If one thought that he had 
managed to do so, he would not have 
explained it at all, but something else 


* Summa Theologica, Part III, Q. 75, Art. 4. 
St. Thomas’ exact words are: “Haec conversio 
non est similis conversionibus naturalibus, sed 
est omnino supernaturalis, sola Dei virtute 
effecta ...; nec continetur inter species motus 
naturalis, sed proprio nomine potest dict tran- 
substantiatio.” 


In the next HPR issue 


altogether. Although the doctrine is 
above reason, however, it is not against 
reason. No objections based on sense 
perceptions are valid; nor can reason 
itself declare it impossible for God, the 
Creator of all things, to effect such a 
change in the depths of that essentially 
mysterious realm of metaphysical being 
of whose existence we know, however 
little may be our understanding of it. 

The Holy Eucharist is the Mys- 
terium Fidei, that “Mystery of Faith” 
in which the Body and Blood of Christ 
are really, truly, and substantially pres- 
ent, not according to the natural manner 
of bodies, but sacramentally, so that the 
Sacrifice of Calvary may be continually 
offered to God in the midst of the 
Church on behalf of mankind, and that 
the Body and Blood of Our Lord may 
become the supernatural Food of all 
who desire to live in and for Him, and 
with Him in the eternal happiness of 
heaven. 





‘Homiletie.’ ’ 





From time to time we publish articles by members of the laity which are 
directed frankly and respectfully to the clergy. In so many instances these 
writers have been urged by priests to “Write it up and send it in to the 
One such instance was an article by a veteran newspaper- 
man, Mr. George Kelly, who wrote from his experience regarding the 
clergy’s relation with the secular press. His article was very much ap- 
preciated by our readers, if we may judge from the mail. 

In our May issue we shall publish an article by the well-known Catholic 
convert, Mr. Theodore C. P. Vermilye, on “Thoughts of a Penitent.” Ata 
later date we shall publish “The Sagging Pulpit” by Dr. Corbett, professor 
of English and rhetoric at The Creighton University. 
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Toward Church Unity 


in Germany 


\ \ HILE World War II was shat- 


tering the life of Europe, there came 
into being in Germany a movement 
which had for its ultimate aim the re- 
turn of non-Catholic churches in that 
country to the true fold of Christ. In- 
itiated by a zealous priest, Fr. Max 
Metzger, the movement soon developed 
into such a challenge to the pagan creed 
of the Nazis that its founder became 
the object of the bitter hatred of Hit- 
ler’s minions, ultimately leading Fr. 
Metzger to prison and the axe of the 
executioner. 

The death of its martyr-founder 
brought only a brief halt to the progress 
of the cause he had so bravely cher- 
ished. His work was soon renewed by 
Fr. Matthias Loras who served as di- 
rector until 1952 when ecclesiastical 
authority committed its guidance to 
Dom Thomas Sartory, a Benedictine 
monk who held a professorship in Mu- 
nich University. With this change of 
direction the Abbey of Niederaltaich, 
the most important monastery of the 
Benedictines in Bavaria, became the 
center of its activities. Here the Una 
Sancta, as the movement is called, was 
given a conference room in a new wing 
of the Abbey School. (The Abbot of 
this monastery intends to give further 
encouragement in the form of a spe- 
cially constructed chapel for its use 
in the Abbey Church.) 

This Benedictine approval of the Una 


By JAMES F. CASSIDY 


Sancta later on found very influential 
support in the fact that the Catholic 
Archbishop of Paderborn and the Evan- 
gelical Bishop Stahlin agreed to be- 
come the joint presidents of this striv- 
ing for Christian unity. 








Priest, teacher and author (Christ and 
Littleness, Benziger, New York), Fr. 
Cassidy has contributed homilies to these 
pages and has written as well for publi- 
cations in Ireland, England and Canada. 





The present aim of this movement is 
the arrangement of friendly meetings 
between Catholics and Protestants at 
which mutual respect and charity 
should provide a favorable atmosphere 
for the discussion of the spiritual and 
human values which are an intimate 
part of different Christian traditions. 
This exchange of opinions rests on the 
theological basis that, by virtue of the 
sacrament of Baptism, all Christian 
creeds, in varying degrees, participate 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. Hence 
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it is that conferences seek to discover 
elements of truth in the doctrines of the 
different churches. 

These proceedings invest the Una 
Sancta with an ecumenical character in 
so far as they strive to harvest what- 
ever is good and true in the life and 
spiritual experience of various creeds. 
This feature of the movement is con- 
sidered very important because it is 
hoped in this way to generate a doc- 
trinal and spiritual trend well calcu- 
lated to lead to mass conversions. To 
stimulate this trend the elements of 
unity in the Church and in other creeds 
are stressed. Furthermore, to nourish 
and deepen the spiritual life common 
to all, retreats based on this common 
heritage are occasionally given to Prot- 
estants by Catholic priests. The Abbot 
of Niederaltaich, for instance, has con- 
ducted spiritual exercises for non-Cath- 
olics based on features of the lives and 
teachings of Sts. Benedict, Francis of 
Assisi, Therese and Bernard—saints 
held in reverence by many Protestants. 





PROGRESS NOTED 


Verbal discussions and retreats are 
not the only ways in which Una Sancta 
is striving to bring unity to all Chris- 
tians in Germany. To give added 
strength to its cause, it publishes the 
quarterly review, Una Sancta, sub- 
secribers to which are not only in all 
parts of Germany, but in many places 
in distant parts of the world as well. 
Articles are contributed by both Catho- 
lies and Protestants, the Catholic 
writers dealing with Catholie doctrine 
in a language which Protestants can 
easily understand. They present the 
teaching of the Church by considerable 
recourse to Biblical and patristic words 
and thoughts. 

The Una Sancta movement has now 
made such progress that its centers of 
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discussion are to be found in many Ger- 
man cities and towns. Some of its dis- 
courses were especially significant in re- 
cent years because the lay intelligentsia 
of several universities participated. 
Futhermore, at some of these meetings 
priests and laymen of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church have lately appeared who 
have escaped from the tyranny of Rus- 
sia and its satellites. 

That these strivings for church unity 
may bring the grace of enlightenment to 
many souls, several communities, lead- 
ing contemplative lives, have pledged 
their prayers and sacrifices. Here, for 
example, are a few of these heartening 
promises of appeals to heaven and of 
self-denial. The Poor Clares at Diis- 
seldorf have promised that their “con- 
vent will remember daily all the con- 
cerns of the Una Sancta. Every day 
one sister will hear Mass, receive Holy 
Communion and offer all her work for 
the Una Sancta. Every Thursday they 
will burn a candle before the picture of 
the Mother of God and remember on 
this day all the needs of the Una Sancta 
in the hours of prayer.” For the same 
purpose the Cistercian Nuns of the 
Common Observance at Thyrnau near 
Passau have given this pledge: “We 
will remember every day in the divine 
office, in our work and in the sufferings 
of our vocation all that concerns the 
Una Sancta. Every Thursday we will 
burn a candle for the Una Sancta be- 
fore a picture of the Mother of Sor- 
rows.” 


A CHRISTIAN COMMON FRONT 


This movement, it is of interest to 
note, has been from its earliest days 
strongly supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Karl Adam, the German theologian, 
now over eighty years of age, whose 
spiritual masterpieces have won him in- 
ternational renown. He sees a special 
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need for this striving for a united Chris- 
tianity at this time when all followers 
of Christ should close their ranks to re- 
sist the pagan doctrines, legacy of the 
Nazis, and the baneful materialism now 
so ardently and widely propagated by 
the Communists. In this movement, 
too, he sees a necessary “foundation 
for the rebuilding and rebirth of West- 
ern civilization” so shattered in its so- 
cial and economic life by two great de- 
structive wars. The progress of such a 
movement he views with considerable 
optimism since he considers that the 
sincere Lutheranism to which most of 
non-Catholic Germany adheres is very 
willing to listen to the Catholic point of 
view. He found this to be so whenever 
he discussed spiritual topics publicly 
in predominantly Protestant parts of 
Germany where he spoke in packed 
halls to respectful audiences. That Lu- 
theranism is tending more and more to 
return to such Catholic practices as de- 
votion to Our Lady and auricular con- 
fession is, to Dr. Adam, another factor 
which considerably favors progress of 
Una Sancta. 


PROTESTANT AWARENESS 
OF TRUTH 


Of this trend of German Protestant- 
ism toward Catholic doctrines we have 
very recent and striking evidence in 
publications which have 
from the pens of Protestant divines. 
A Call for Help from the Church for 
the Church by Rev. Max Lackman has 
sympathetically reviewed and 
widely read. It points out that Lu- 
ther’s teaching on salvation by faith 
alone needs to be revised in the light of 
Holy Seripture. It maintains that 
Sacred Writ as the only source of di- 


some come 


been 


vine revelation cannot be upheld. This 
book insists that “it is an error of faith 
and teaching to assume that the visible 
unity of the body of Christ can be re- 
gained by the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholie and the Orthodox churches.” 

From the Evangelical Brotherhood of 
St. Michael has come the book, Credo 
Ecclesiam, which also yields evidence 
of trends toward Rome. The Protes- 
tant Reformation, says the anonymous 
author, has led to a “Deformation.” 
The sacraments and valid jurisdiction, 
he contends, have as much to do as 
Sacred Scripture with making the 
Chureh real. Leaving everything to 
private judgment he also condemns. 
The Rev. Richard Baumann has pro- 
duced a publication, The Rock of the 
World, in which, among other Catholic 
beliefs, he maintains that the Bishop 
of Rome is the successor of St. Peter 
and his direction of the Church is quite 
in accord with Sacred Scripture. 

This German movement implements 
admirably the wishes of Pope Pius 
XII who had strongly urged the clergy 
to promote friendly social contacts and 
religious discussions with non-Catho- 
lies. It reveals a charity which should 
do much to remove the bitterness, mis- 
understanding and prejudices often pre- 
vailing between non-Catholics and 
Catholics and which militate so much 
against union in truth. It is a move- 
ment badly needed to weld into a com- 
mon front all Christians and to fortify 
them not only against atheistic Com- 
munism, but also against many other 
forms of rampant materialism in the 
present-day world. It is, finally, in full 
spiritual accord with the theme of 
the forthcoming Ecumenical Council: 
unity with Rome in Christ. 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Associate Editor 





Ecumenical Council: 
Call to Unity 


Nothing in the way of precise or de- 
tailed information has yet appeared in 
any of the Roman sources we’ve con- 
sulted with regard to the projected 
council. Even the first account of the 
Pope’s decision was merely set forth in 
L’Osservatore Romano as an incidental 
item on the front page which featured 
the Holy Father’s address on the feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul (N.26 
[29.988]). 

This brief statement was simply to 
this effect: “In view of the present 
necessity of Christian people, His Holi- 
ness announced three important events 
—a diocesan synod for the city of 
Rome; an ecumenical council for the 
universal Church; the modernization of 
the Code of Canon Law, preceded by 
the promulgation of the Code for the 
Oriental Church. In so far as the ecu- 
menical council is concerned, it is not 
only for the edification of the Christian 
people but also to invite the separated 
community to find again that unity to- 
ward which so many souls today aspire 
in all parts of the world.” 
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Thus this announcement, which came 
as a rocking surprise to the whole 
world, Catholic and otherwise, was 
made without ostentation by a very 
unostentatious pope. He made known 
his intention at the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St. Paul’s outside-the-walls, 
where he had assisted at a Mass cele- 
brated by the abbot in the presence of 
twenty-one cardinals. 

Count Dalla Torre, editor of the 
semi-official L’Osservatore (he signs 
his material with a “T”’), wrote an edi- 
torial a few days after the publication 
of the news, and in it he rapped some 
journalistic knuckles (N. 26 [29.993]). 
It began with the pointed question: 
“Who said that this was to be a transi- 
tion papacy?” He went on to say that 
the unity sought by John XXIII is a 
religious unity in Christ, most espe- 
cially with the East. The editor 
branded as “grotesque” newspaper 
articles claiming that the purpose in 
calling the council is a semi-political 
one. He denied that the Vatican is be- 
ing motivated by fears of Communism 
to call an assembly of the Church’s 
hierarchy to study the situation. | 
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The editorial further made reference 
to erroneous interpretations of what the 
Supreme Pontiff actually said on the 
occasion of an address he gave to 
priests of Rome at the basilica of Sts. 
John and Paul. Newspapers had 
quoted the Pope as saying that the 
Catholic Church itself had been partly 
responsible for schism in the past. Ac- 
tually, the Pope had merely declared 
that individual Catholics were not free 
of guilt in this connection, although the 
Church was. 

Untrustworthy reporters, the Count 
noted, capitalizing on the intense in- 
terest everywhere generated by the 
Pope’s decision, have often succeeded in 
distorting the Pontiff’s words, which 
were directed to certain members of the 
Church only. Fault for disunity, the 
editorial added, lies also in the failure 
of Catholics to pray enough to God to 
smooth the way for unity within Chris- 
tendom and in their failure to exercise 
sufficient charity toward their dissident 
brethren. 

Too much attention is paid, he said, 
to the strict demands of erudite dispu- 
tation, and not enough attention to the 
persuasive power of unfeigned love. 
When Catholies recite the Confiteor at 
Mass, let them reflect that among their 
faults is that of having listened to the 
summons of the popes to the apostolate 
of reunion as if those appeals were 
merely academic and meaningless repe- 
titions, rather than urgent demands. 

The forthcoming council, the editor- 
ial concluded, will be one “of Unity,” 
“of Pardon,” of “Civilization.” Ob- 
served Count Della Torre: “Pope John 
XXIII is a center where meet these 
three rainbows, for they are reflected in 
all his teachings; in his magnanimity; 
in the open-arm welcome embrace he 
extends to all men.” 


RELEVANCE 


Few were prepared for the historic 
announcement by the surprising pres- 
ent occupant of the papal throne. It 
will probably not convene until 1961 
or 1962. The Vatican Council was 
summoned five years before it actually 
began, 1864 1869. 

The secular press hailed the news 
with all the fanfare one might expect 
only from Catholic journals. This is 
further proof (if any be needed after 
the splendid coverage at the time of the 
death of Pius XII and the election of 
his successor) that what happens in the 
Catholic Chureh is big news every- 
where. Often the recent newspaper 
accounts showed more good will than 
good research, but everyone was caught 
off guard by the announcement. With 
the advantage of a few weeks after- 
wards, it’s easier to check one’s facts. 

There are about 3,000 prelates in the 
world today who are subject to be 
called to an ecumenical council, but, of 
course, not all of them need actually to 
attend in order to have a representative 
assembly. Not even a majority must 
be on hand, as happened, for instance, 
in the case of the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563). It is required that, 
everything considered, those present 
constitute a genuine representation of 
the entire Church of Christ. 

It has always happened that these 
universal councils have taken place in 
times that tried men’s souls. Today is 
Basically, as the L’Os- 
servatore remarks, the chief aim is evi- 


no exception. 


dently to strive for greater unity among 
Pope John XXIII himself 
said that the principal goal is ‘to in- 


Christians. 


vite the separated religious communi- 
ties to seek the unity of the Church, de- 
sired by so many souls all over the 


world. .We earnestly desire their re- 
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turn to the house of the common Father, 
which they will enter not as strangers 
but as into their own.” 

Among these “separated brethren,” 
150,000,000 dissidents rank first in con- 
sideration. They are the children of 
schism begun toward the end of the 9th 
century by Photius, and no really suc- 
cessful reunion has ever been achieved 
since. It’s true that the Council of 
Florence in 1439 effected a reunion not 
only with the Orthodox Church but also 
with the Armenians, the Copts and 
some Jacobites. But it was a shaky ed- 
ifice. In general, the reunion was not 
favored by the Orthodox faithful; polit- 
ical considerations had played too large 
a part in effecting it. The Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople officially 
repudiated it in 1472 and the others 
soon followed his lead. It lasted, inter- 
estingly enough, in the Russian province 
of Kiev for almost one hundred years. 

Perhaps providentially, John XXIII 
lived almost ten years in Istanbul 
(Constantinople) and a total of twenty 
years among the Orthodox people. 

The Churches comprising “Ortho- 
doxy” are presided over by patriarchs, 
the largest being those of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Moscow. The incumbent at Con- 
stantinople enjoys a primacy among 
them, but it is a primacy of honor only. 
Athenagoras I, the present Patriarch of 
Constantinople, is reportedly a good 
friend of John XXIII. His words at the 
time of the Pope’s Christmas message 
(which ealled for reunion) were these: 
" we find it proper to hope and 
pray that, in this season when the 
thoughts of all Christians are turned 
toward the East, whence came the 
Prince of Peace, the Holy Church of 
Rome may also in a brotherly spirit 
turn toward the East.” 

The stumbling block is the age-old 
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one of primacy of jurisdiction vindi- 
cated to itself by Rome. Eastern 
Christianity has been acephalous for so 
long; there are so many cultural and 
political overtones; there is so much 
pride at stake in any acknowledgment 
of Rome’s (the West’s!) first rank in all 
matters of faith and morals and even 
(to a less extent) in discipline, that it 
will be close to a miracle if any com- 
pletely satisfactory rapprochement is 
achieved. 

But there is nevertheless more reason 
for optimism than perhaps at first ap- 
pears. The Pope himself must feel 
hopeful even to speak as he has about 
reunion with the Easterners. Also, it’s 
quite credible that the more influential 
members of Orthodoxy—those who 
make the decisions—are keenly aware 
of the strength they would gain in their 
basie battles with atheistic Communism 
if they did reunite with Rome. But it 
is also easy to imagine the pressures 
that Moscow would exert on those who 
favored a move toward the Latins. 

Protestant leaders, in the U. 8. and 
elsewhere, have reacted with notable in- 
terest. But, from what we’ve been able 
to notice, there is almost a universal air 
of misgiving among the leaders of those 
not of our Faith. For instance, Edwin 
T. Dahlberg of the U. 8S. National 
Council of Churches said: ‘Anything 
that would bring all the churches of 
Christ together would be blessed, but 
it would have to be recognized that it 
was a mutual coming together, not un- 
der conditions laid down by one church 
for all the others.” 

The men who head the World Council 
of Churches released this statement 
from their headquarters in Switzerland: 
“How ecumenical will the council be in 
composition and_ spirit? Progress 
toward unity is made when churches 
meet together on the basis of mutual re- 
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spect and with a full commitment on 
the part of each to the truth of the Gos- 
pel, to charity and to a faithful inter- 
pretation of its deepest convictions.” 

A U.S. representative to this world 
federation, Dr. Clark Fay, a Lutheran 
and chairman of the meeting that pre- 
pared the above statement, declared: 
“Any church living in isolation tends to 
overemphasize what it believes to be 
the truth. They need the opportunity 
to explain their views to others.” This 
theme of “isolation” was repeated by 
Pastor Niemoeller, the German ex-war 
hero: “. . . perhaps the Orthodox 
churches could serve as a bridge, help- 
ing the Vatican to break through its 
traditional isolation.” 

The projected ecumenical council will 
be the 21st in the series, and not a con- 
tinuation of the Vatican, it now appears. 
John XXIII has let it be known that 
the sessions will take place either at the 
Vatican itself or else at St. John Lat- 
eran. If at the former location, this 
one will be II Vatican; if at the latter 
site, it will be VI Lateran. 


Mother Seton 
En Route to the Altar 


At the time of the consistory when 
the new cardinals were created, a con- 
sistorial advocate pleased the cause of 
the beatification of Mother Elizabeth 
Seton, foundress of the U. 8S. Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity. Born at 
the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion, Elizabeth Ann Bailey married 
William Seton in 1794, by whom she 
had five children. She became a Cath- 
olic in 1805, two years after her hus- 
band’s death, and at once launched a 
most distinguished career of service to 
the Church. Her cause was initiated in 
1911 but not officially introduced until 
1940. 

After the consistory the former Ap- 


ostolic Delegate to the U. S., Amleto 
Cardinal Cicognani, observed that her 
cause would no doubt advance rapidly. 
{eports were that he was surprised to 
hear the beatification pleaded at that 
time; even that he checked with others 
to be sure that he had understood cor- 
rectly what had occurred at this point 
in the consistory. 


Change in Vatican’s Attitude? 


There has been a spate of speculation 
concerning the Vatican’s cancellation of 
diplomatic recognition hitherto granted 
to the envoys of the governments-in- 
exile of Poland and Lithuania (now a 
“republic” of the U.S.S.R.). L’Osser- 
vatore Romano gave the rumors front 
page editorial treatment, heading the 
item: “A Timely Precision” (N. 4 
[29.971]). 

It mentioned “unfounded reports” in 
the world’s press to the effect that Vat- 
ican policy is being reoriented with re- 
gard to these anti-Communists diplo- 
mats. The matter should be examined, 
the editorial cautioned, in its true light, 
namely, that this withdrawal of recog- 
nition is not a “political” affair at all, 
but one that is strictly technical in na- 
ture. 

It is customary, after the death of a 
pope, that diplomats who were ac- 
credited to him are expected to present 
new credentials to his successor in office. 
It now happens, because of circum- 
stances familiar to all, that the Polish 
and Lithuanian representatives are not 
able to present documents which could 
be recognized as diplomatically valid 
by international law. This is, the edi- 
torial continued, a deplorable situation 
and one which the Holy See is the first 
to regret. But the simple fact is that 
pre-World War II diplomatic represen- 
tations cannot continue to be accorded 
any official standing at the Vatican. 
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This step is not to be interpreted as 
showing any personal disfavor toward 
the individuals involved, since “their 
notable talents and activities, performed 
during long years and under difficult 
circumstances, have won for them spe- 
cial esteem and consideration.” Fur- 
ther, no one should read into the with- 
drawal of recognition any want of be- 
nevolence of attitude toward the two 
nations concerned; they are symbols of 
hope for the Catholic world. The Holy 
See grieves over the afflictions to which 
these lands have been submitted. 

Finally, the editorial remarked that 
it has been alleged that the Vatican it- 
self has closed the two diplomatic of- 
fices. This is not in the power of the 
Holy See, quite aside from other con- 
siderations. Hence, these representa- 
tions continue to exist, and, in the ab- 
sence of a head of the Polish embassy 
and of the Lithuanian legation, the af- 
fairs of both are entrusted to chargés 
d’affaires. 


RELEVANCE 


Sources as widespread as the London 
Tablet and the U. 
read a meaning other than a technical 


S.’s Time magazine 


one into the cancellation of the diplo- 
matie recognition. Substantially this 


was the inference: the change is due 
largely to influence brought to bear on 
John XXIII by Cardinal Wyszynski 
during his ten-week stay at Rome. The 
Cardinal is reported to have explained 
to the Pope that Gomulka is very de- 
pendent on the Catholics of Poland 
(more than 80 per cent of the country’s 
population) to help him remain some- 
what independent of Moscow. This re- 
liance by the Polish premier on Catho- 
lic support could be used by the Church 
in Poland to secure from the Red gov- 
ernment certain concessions. But—so 
the interpretation Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s negotiations with Gomulka 
would be hampered if the Vatican con- 
tinued to accord recognition to the anti- 
Communist diplomats presently in 
Rome and entirely acceptable to the 
Holy See during the reign of Pius XII. 

One foreign diplomat in Rome was 
quoted as having said that this “new 
Vatican attitude” could lead to a better 
atmosphere between the Church and 
Communism, but that the first move 
would have to come from the Commu- 





goes 


nists, and this would necessarily include 
vastly more religious and educational 
freedom in Red-dominated lands. 

We'll go along with the L’Osserva- 
tore: purely a technical matter. 





3) your old address. 
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SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Hom [LIES 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


Father Whelan is pastor of Saint Joan of 
Arc Church, Okauchee, Wisconsin. Long-time 
readers of these pages will recall his name as 
author of some of the shrewdest observations, 
in a vein of rare humor, to be found in any 


publication. 








In God’s Time 


lifth Sunday after Easter 


“Tf you ask the Father anything in my name, he will give it to yow” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The catechism is not “iffy.” 
(2) “. .. deferred to a more suitable time.” 
(3) Are we irresponsible children of God? 


The grammar book would eall this 
gospel quotation a conditional sentence 
because it starts with that big-little 
word “‘if.””. The word is used mostly by 
prominent people who are interviewed 
on television and who seem determined 
not to give a definite, direct answer to 
any question put to them. When the 
interview is over, we are left with the 
feeling that we are not very much 
wiser. We do not have to “face the na- 
tion,” but we must face God and the 
consoling fact that about the only place 
in this “wide, wide world” where you 
and I can find a direct answer to a ques- 
tion is in the catechism. The catechism 
comes directly to the point in telling us 
that the gospel is the word of God and 
we must believe it. 


“DEFERRED TO A MORE 
SUITABLE TIME” 


But it is a hard saying to believe that 
you or I ean ask God the Father for 
anything and expect to get it. We 
know that we have asked for many 
things and never got them, though they 
seemed most necessary and immediately 
important. Good Mother Church has 
had to face this “iffy” problem and 
many others (including us), and maybe 
that is why she required every priest in 
Christendom to find the time this day to 
read from a prayerbook called a brevi- 
ary. In a part of this breviary called 
a “nocturn,” the priest reads an expla- 
nation of the gospel by St. Augustine, 
a rather bad boy who became a great 
and good bishop. St. Augustine ex- 
plains in very simple words that “some 
things are not refused, but deferred to 
a more suitable time.” This answer 
was good enough for St. Augustine’s 
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parishioners, so it ought to satisfy us, 
because that is the exact way in which 
you deal with your children, and the 
‘atechism says we are God’s children. 

There was no amateur guesswork 
when the Church put St. Augustine in 
the breviary lesson to explain that God 
will give us anything we ask in His 
holy name. I mentioned that Augus- 
tine was a great bishop and hinted that 
he was also a bit delinquent as a young 
man. In fact, his mother, St. Monica 
(a mixed-marriage saint, by the way), 
spent almost twenty years in praying 
(and proving) that God will give it to 
you. Her son, Augustine, was a living 
proof that more things are wrought by 
prayer than this naughty world dreams 
about. Monica’s prayers are everlast- 
ing evidence of the truth in today’s gos- 
pel promise. She is also a saint of con- 
solation for you frustrated parents in 
this parish who may have a wayward 
teenager in your household who is tak- 
ing a mighty long time to grow up. 


GOD’S GOODNESS NO LICENSE 

FOR OUR IRRESPONSIBILITY 

As grown-up children of God, we are 
like the poet Patmore who punished his 
son severely and sent the lad to bed. 
Later he felt (as you parents well 
know) that he had been a bit too strict. 


So the father looked into the son’s room 
and saw his son sleeping peacefully with 
toys arranged in child fashion around 
the bed. That night the father prayed 
to God: “When at last we lie with 
tranced breath, not vexing Thee in 
death, and Thou rememberest of what 
toys we made our joys, how weakly un- 
derstood God’s great commanded good, 
then fatherly not less than I whom 
Thou has moulded from the clay. 
Thou God, will leave Thy wrath, and 
say: ‘I will be sorry for their childish- 
ness.’ ” 

We do need many things even though 
we do not deserve them. God knows all 
that, and so do we. In a few moments 
you will leave this church and me, with 
the debt still on our school. You will 
go home to a mortgage and you may 
grumble about the payments due on the 
car; you may mutter something to the 
effect that the gospel, St. Augustine 
and the poetry of Patmore are quite un- 
known to the bill collectors with whom 
you deal each end of the month. You 
have the sympathy of every parish 
priest and a remembrance in prayer. 
With the help of the gospel and the 
prayers of St. Augustine be consoled 
and pray that we may all somehow 
stumble into Paradise. What more 
could we ask and get in God’s name? 


How Do You Bless Yourself? 


Ascension Thursday 


“Lifting up His hands, He blessed them and was carried up to heaven” (Antiphon). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) How do you bless yourself? 
(2) Why all these various blessings? 
(3) If you would have God bless you, bless 
yourse a. 


“Antiphon” is a Church word mean- 
ing a short verse or sentence recited be- 
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fore and after a psalm. Antiphons are 
designed to key and keynote the sense 
and singing. The Church liturgy se- 
lects the antiphons from Sacred Scrip- 
ture and other spiritual books. Your 
daily missal probably lists the anti- 
phons used for the vesper psalms. , The 
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HOW DO YOU BLESS YOURSELF? 


antiphon is a sort of vamp-till-ready 
direction that is found in modern sheet 
music. 

To be found in the priest’s breviary 
prayerbook is the antiphon for Ascen- 
sion: “Lifting up His hands, He 
blessed them.” This antiphon has be- 
come a basis for the pious belief that 
Our Lord made the sign of the cross 
over the Ascension Day congregation. 
You are familiar with the blessing which 
the priest gives at the ending of the 
Mass. I might remark that every 
priest is familiar with the rather sad 
fact that quite a few among the people 
in the pews forget to co-operate with 
that blessing by signing themselves 
with the cross. Do not ignore this bless- 
ing; you might have need of it some- 
time this week. I don’t suppose that 
many of you would care to have a pho- 
tograph of the haphazard sign of the 
cross that you made at the holy water 
font as you came into church this morn- 


ing. 
WHY ALL THESE BLESSINGS? 


We have need of God’s many bless- 
ings, and that is why the Church has a 
whole ritual book full of blessings for 
almost everything under the sun from 
the blessing given to mothers after the 
birth of a child to the Apostolie blessing 
given at the ending of the last sacra- 
ments. The catechism explains that 
people, places, and things have need of 
God’s blessings because the original 
sin of Adam and Eve caused a curse or 
handicap to fall on all creation. So it 
is spiritually smart to exchange this for- 
mal curse with a blessing whenever and 
wherever we can. 

These simple lessons and homely re- 
minders are needed today as they were 
needed in the long-ago days of Pope St. 
Gregory. The priest’s breviary lesson 
assigned to the feast of the Ascension 


was first preached by St. Gregory. 


Using the doubting Thomas as an ex- 
ample, the saintly Pope takes careful 
aim at the people by reminding them 
that the doubting Thomas touched the 
sears of Christ’s wounds to remove from 
our heart the wounds of doubt. I trust 
that we do not have any doubters in our 
parish, but we do have the distinction of 
being a bit dubious in our devotions. 
Those difficult people with their du- 
bious doubts in our own day must have 
had relatives in Pope Gregory’s time 
and possibly a few cousins in the Ascen- 
sion Day congregation. So it would 
seem, since the gospel tells that some- 
one in the crowd asked Our Lord a very 
foolish question: ‘When are you going 
to restore the lost glory of our nation?” 
This was a sickening mixture of polities 
and religion. It is to be noted that the 
Lord did not bother to answer such a 
slanted question. However, the scene 
does point up the fact that the people 
are in constant need of instructions and 
and examples. Christ com- 
manded the Apostles to go all out and 
teach, and that order places upon the 
people the obligation to listen and to 
learn, even on a hurried holyday when 


lessons 


sO Many among you are on your hasty 
way to or from work. 


BLESS YOURSELF! 


Let the antiphon key and keynote 
for this Ascension holyday of obligation 
be the everlasting fact that the Lord is 
still lifting up His hand to bless you. 
At the ending of this Mass ask God to 
bless you by blessing yourself and, in 
‘ase you are not too pressed for time, 
take home a little holy water for that 
holy water font at the top of your stair- 
way at home. You may find the font 
filled with dust, et cetera, but there is 
no doubt that a sign of the cross made 
at the top of the stairs will be a blessed 
help along the way toward our ascen- 
sion into our eternal home in heaven. 
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Nocturn Lesson 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The priests’ breviary. 
(2) “Out of this world.” 
(3) An evening with a saint. 


Today, as everyday, every priest 
in Christendom will be required by the 
Church to take time out for about one 
hour. This hour will be used to read 
from his prayerbook, called a breviary. 
You may have noticed priests riding on 
trains, planes or buses busily reading 
from that black breviary prayerbook 
in plain view of a rather puzzled pub- 
lic. To some people this looks like 
piety on parade, but you should under- 
stand that it is required reading for the 
priest, a command performance of 
prayers that must be said each day. 
According to Church law, these prayers 
are said for you. So, you might return 
the compliment. The breviary is not 
an easy obligation, especially on days 
when a priest is required to travel. 
The breviary, being the priest’s con- 
stant companion, is sometimes jokingly 
‘alled “the wife.” But this is a poor 
joke, and, besides, the book never talks 
back. 

One part of the breviary prayer is 
called a nocturn, meaning “night” or 
“nightly,” because cloistered monks 
usually rise up at night to recite this 
particular prayer together. Thus, an 
unthinking and unmindful world is en- 
circled with an unending sequence of 
prayer that holds back the avenging 
hand of God. 

Musicians have borrowed the term 
“nocturn” to describe the instrumental 
compositions that express the twilight 
mood of reverie. This hardly describes 


the mood of the priest hard pressed for 
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Sunday after Ascension 


time to finish his prayers before the 
midnight deadline. 


“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


A nocturn assigned to this Sunday 
after Ascension was written by St. Au- 
gustine. By an odd quirk of language, 
the nocturn by Augustine uses a mod- 
ern slang expression that now very 
aptly describes the Ascension of Our 
Lord. Augustine says, “out of this 
world.” Your youngsters use “out of 
this world” to announce the fantastic. 
He used the same words to express the 
faithful fact of our Blessed Lord’s going 
up to heaven. Augustine goes on 
through the nocturn to explain that the 
Lord selected the Apostles “out of this 
world” that they might know that it 
was by the grace of God that they were 
what they were. Then he adds that it 
was by their vices that they had been 
what they had been, namely sinners. 
The same might well be said about us 
on this Sunday morning, afternoon, 
and nocturn. 

The brief moments of the Mass ought 
to be used in prayer that we might be 
worthy and faithful friends of God, and 
friends of the friends of God. We use 
the expression “to make friends,” and 
that means working at it and praying 
at making friends. We ought to look 
at the saints as our friends. 


AN EVENING WITH A SAINT 


A rather remarkable Englishman, 
Robert Speaght, tells about a little 
game he plays with himself at night 
when he has difficulty falling to sleep. 
He asks himself a question: “If I could 
choose one person from all history for 
a pleasant evening visit, whom would I 
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HOUSEHOLD OF THE SOUL 


select?” From literature, if I selected 
Samuel Johnson, he would eat too much 
and talk too much, and, besides, a Bos- 
well would be snooping around the 
room. The great statesmen would all 
be too preoccupied with world affairs 
to make for a pleasant evening. The 
great soldiers would be so busy writing 
memoirs that they could not come even 
though they were invited. The leading 
beauties of history would all be heed- 
less (and some of them headless), and 
that does not make for merriment. A 
musician like Mozart would be “out of 
this world” and into a land of fantasy 
that would leave us alone with a bottle 
of tranquilizers. 

As Catholics, playing the game, we 
should probably pick some saint. A 
John of the Cross would be too austere. 
The Curé of Ars would look into my 
very soul and make me shiver. St. 
John would be having a private vision. 
St. Therese a little too sad-eyed and 
mystical for me or you. The combina- 
tion of whimsy and sanctity of a St. 
Thomas More would go over our heads 


Household of the Soul 


and leave us a little uncomfortable with 
his British delayed-action wit. If we 
really played the game seriously, we 
should probably invite St. Augustine, 
the same man who wrote the breviary 
nocturn. He lived in apocalyptic times 
like our own—and he was born with a 
question mark in his mind. Always a 
genius, he was not always a saint, and 
his early conduct worried his mother. 
That last item would put us at ease 
or ill at ease. He fought off the sin of 
pride, and it is said that an intellectual 
is, almost by definition, the most un- 
forgiving of men. Augustine wrote his 
frank and famous confessions that 
would help us to make a good examina- 
tion of conscience and make God and 
His friends our friends. This nocturn 
game might set the tranquilizer industry 
back a few dollars, but it could help us 
to appreciate the meaning of the Ascen- 
sion as it is suggested to me in the 
breviary and to you the next time the 
Apostles’ Creed comes into your re- 
quired prayers. 


Feast of Pentecost 


“Beloved brethren: It would be well to run quickly through the words of the 
lesson from the gospel” (Pope St. Gregory). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Household of the soul. 
(2) Your family household. 


(3) Household of the Faith. 


This Pentecost day the priest must 
find sometime to read these words of 
the Pope, taken from the breviary 
prayerbook: “to run quickly through 
the gospel.”” We are under the impres- 
sion that haste is a modern curse, but 
it seems even a saintly Pope in the long, 


long ago had to adjust his sermon to 
parishioners in a hurry. ‘Truly, it is 
a small world in more ways than one. 


HOUSEHOLD OF THE SOUL 


Actually the good Pope hurried 
through the gospel in order that more 
time might be spent in considering the 
great feast of Pentecost. In quaint 
words the Pope tells his people (and 
us) to prepare the house of our mind 
for the coming of the Holy Ghost by 
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housecleaning away the grime of evil 
works and misdeeds. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees you and me a certain amount 
of privacy in the home. Thus we have 
the saying that “a man’s home is his 
castle.” But we know full well that 
the house of our mind is open to search 
and seizure, not by any constable, but 
by our conscience. This is an arresting 
thought because most among us have 
the sneaky suspicion that our character 
(or conscience) walking home after 
this Mass would searcely recognize our 
reputation in the parish. If this state- 
ment seems a little involved, it can be 
simplified by saying that none of us 
would care to have an open house of 
the mind if everybody in the parish 
were invited in for an inspection tour. 

Pope Gregory’s sermon about Pente- 
cost and the house of the mind can 
bring to memory the figure of speech 
in St. Paul when he talks about the 
household of the Faith. We know that 
Pentecost is the birthday of the Church 
and we may recall that the Church is 
a continuation of the Incarnation, a 
new body which Christ assumes after 
His ascension with which He extends 
His kingship throughout the world—a 
living house in which He teaches, gov- 
erns, and sanctifies. 


HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 


Your home is also an extension of the 
Church. Your home is your castle, and 
your Church is to house the household 
of the Faith. But every house is not 
necessarily a home. Some families in 


His Divine Assistance 


the parish can trace their ancestry more 
than a century, yet do not know where 
their youngsters were last night or what 
time they got home. 

We do not care to be bothered with 
consequences, so the house of the mind 
is sometimes without a head. It is for 
that reason that the Church would have 
us give some thought on this Pentecost 
day to the time of our Confirmation. 
However long ago since we received 
Confirmation, the truth still remains 
that the purpose of the sacrament was 
to increase the gifts of faith, hope and 
charity and to conform us _ into 
responsible adult-minded Catholies. 
Catechism days are over and Confirma- 
tion day is long gone, but the need for 
instruction is with us still. 

The Church cannot do much for split 
personalities, but we do have a weekly 
Study Club for the split-infinitive seg- 
ment of the congregation. For the 
dwellers in the split-level houses I 
recommend the evening courses offered 
by our fine Catholic colleges in the 
nearby city. The courses offered are 
excellent, as are the teachers, and the 
tuition is a lot less than your weekly tab 
for bowling or the ecard club. In all the 
seriousness of this Pentecost day, I do 
urge you parishioners to give some 
thought to taking one of these night 
courses offered by our Catholic colleges. 
The neighbors may suspect that you 
have come down with brain fever, but 
a little learning will help furnish the 
house of your mind and decorate the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is your 
soul. 


Trinity Sunday 


“Tam with you” (Matthew, 28). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Triangles. 
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(2) Prayers from the breviary. 


(3) Prayers from the Mass. 





HIS DIVINE ASSISTANCE 


In this Trinity Day gospel we have 
the good promise of Christ that He is 
with us, and many times in every Mass 
the priest prays that “the Lord be with 
you.” And just before the last gospel 
the priest turns to the people and prays 
that God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost may bless you. It is no 
minor matter to have this greeting of 
the gospel, good wish of the priest, and 
the blessing of God on this Trinity Sun- 
day or any other time or eternity. 


TRIANGLES 


Holy Mother Church knows full well 
that her children have a tendency and 
the temptation to take such spiritual 
matters as the Trinity and the blessings 
of God for granted. So she surrounds 
us with triple prayers, such as the Kyrie 
in the Mass, the Gloria and the Creed. 
These are divided into prayers to the 
Trinity—the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. At the “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
(the Sanctus) in the Mass, the bell 
rings to put you on your knees and 
possibly put into your mind the thought 
that this citation from the prophet 
Isaias is an Old Testament tribute to 
the Trinity. 

On the walls and windows are tri- 
angles, the ancient emblem of the Trin- 
ity. Somehow we overlook such things, 
though we live in an age of triangles. 
There are the sinful and sickening love 
triangles that are featured on the front 
page of the paper, and the sport sec- 
tion tells about triple-threat athletes. 
The youngsters in high school tussle in 
geometry with theorems and triangles. 
And the catechism states the simple 
and profound truth that we all have 
the triple obligation to know, to love 
and to serve God if our future plans 
are to include Paradise. | 


A priest is reminded regularly in his 
prayers that we all do have need of 
God’s blessings. The first part of the 
priest’s breviary prayer is called “mat- 
ins,” and it includes nine lessons. Each 
lesson, or little essay, is introduced by 
a petition for the blessing of God. One 
is most appropriate for this Trinity 
Day, and it is the petition that the di- 
vine assistance of God may always be 
with us. Now I do not desire to be 
facetious, but there is a rumor in the 
little folk’s classrooms that this prayer 
for the divine assistance refers to the 
faithful curates here in the parish. 
These assistants do good and great work 
in the parish, but I do believe that both 
would blushingly decline any role of 
divinity. However, we hope the assist- 
ance will remain with us, and we trust 
the hope is reasonably mutual. 


PRAYERS OF THE MASS 

The Gloria prayer in the Mass is 
divided into a triple hymm of praise of 
the Trinity. Those among you who 
attend the High Mass may have 
noticed that the priest, seated during 
the singing of the Gloria, removes his 
biretta from time to time. Actually the 
times when he removes the biretta are 
at the mention of Our Lord’s name and 
also for a pointed phrase in the Gloria: 
“Receive our prayers.” 

Unless we have said our Mass 
prayers, there is not much sense or 
sanctity in asking the Holy Trinity to 
receive our prayers. So pray to the 
Blessed Trinity this morning that God 
may be with us, that His divine assist- 
ance may remain with us always. God 
is with us, so we must be with Him. 
“Go with God.” 
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In the King’s Presence at Mass 


Feast of Corpus Christi 


“Let us adore Christ the King, who rules the nations; who gives fatness of spirit 
to those who eat Him” (Breviary). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) How do you follow the Mass? 
(2) Toward a healthy soul. 
(3) Is it a duty or privilege to enjoy His 
blessings? 


This unusual quotation, taken from 
a small part in the priest’s breviary is 
-alled an “invitatory,” or the invitation. 
It is a very apt invitation for this Cor- 
pus Christi day even though it may go 
unanswered and unnoticed. But the 
same old invitation will be extended to 
us next year and repeated every year 
until the crack of doom when Christ 
the King will come to judge the living 
and the dead. 


HOW DO YOU FOLLOW THE MASS? 


You may recall the Lenten days of 
Passiontide when all the statues and 
crosses in the church were covered with 
purple cloth in the hope that you people 
might center your devotion on Lenten 
penances and the sufferings of Christ 
for our soul’s sake. We have a little 
difficulty keeping up with the modern 
liturgists, but it seems they discovered 
that the early-century Catholics often 
pictured Christ on the cross as a tri- 
umphant King wearing a golden crown 
rather than the thorns. So, our fore- 
fathers in the Faith veiled their images 
of Christ, the triumphant King on the 
cross, during Passiontide, the season of 
His greatest suffering. 

Christ the King does rule the nations, 
though we are often rather unruly fol- 
lowers. The invitation prayer, taken 
from the breviary, urges us to receive 
Him frequently and fervently. Your 
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fervor will be aided by the use of a 
prayerbook during the Mass because 
we dare not be empty-handed or empty- 
headed in the real presence of Christ 
the King. You would be more than a 
bit dismayed were the priest to appear 
at the altar without the familiar Mass 
book. You would wonder just how the 
priest expected to say the Mass with- 
out the Missal. I need not press the 
point that the priests sometime wonder 
how sO many among you come to 
Church bookless. Possibly the good 
Lord of the nations gave you an ex- 
ceptional power of concentration. 


TOWARD A HEALTHY SOUL 


The catechism lists a series of bless- 
ings for those who receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently and fervently. You 
are promised just what the word “com- 
munion” means: a union with Christ 
and the strength from that union. 
Venial sins are forgiven and a pledge 
of heaven awaits those who are worthy 
of the promises of Christ. These 
promises seem far removed from the 
words of the breviary invitation, that 
those who receive Him will be given fat- 
ness of soul. 

The mere word “fat” strikes dread 
into the calorie-conscious mind of those 
among you who are more devoted to a 
strict diet than deep devotion to the 
things of God. Many parishioners 
know all the better steak-houses be- 
tween here and the State line, but they 
ignore the Ember Days of fast and 
abstinence. Some folk are a bit em- 
barrassed when invited to dine pn Fri- 
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ST. JOAN OF ARC 


day where meat is served, in spite of 
the fact that Christ died on the cross 
for us on that Good Friday afternoon. 
We wait for an hour for our dinner at 
some of the finer “eateries,”’ but we find 
the relaxed Eucharistic fast a little diffi- 
cult. 

Happily the invitation prayer is con- 
cerned with spiritual fatness of the 
soul. The breviary prayers were com- 
posed in a day when people knew what 
it meant to be hungry. A blessing was 
asked at mealtime and you can be sure 
no food was wasted in those distant 
days before a Frigidaire became stand- 
ard equipment in the household. 

A closer look at the invitation prayer 
indicates the grim reality and weighty 


St. Joan of Are 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Every day is Memorial Day for the 
Church. 
(2) History, drama, the Church look at St. 


Joan of Are. 


3) Joan, the sainily teenager, model of 
love of God and country. 


The summer season seems to start 
with this Memorial weekend, and the 
highways are jammed with holiday 
travelers. The liturgical calendar of 
the Chureh is a little crowded also. 
The regular Sunday Mass is set aside 
for the Queenship of Mary, a new feast 
and a happy one because, at the well- 
known long last, Our Blessed Lady has 
a special Mass in her very own month 
of May. We might turn off the 
crowded road of life and liturgy for a 
little detour into history and the back 
pages of the daily Missal. You will 
find no mention of Memorial Day, but 
a search will find that May 30th makes 
& minor remembrance of St. Joan of 
Are. 


thought that a soul can starve to death 
in a well-fed body. Maybe we ought 
to count our blessings as often as we 
count the calories. Every invitation de- 
serves an answer, and the invitation in 
today’s breviary is no exception for 
you or for me. In facet, the invitation 
becomes a strict command for those 
among you who have delayed making 
your Easter duty. Really, this should 
not be called a duty because it is a 
privilege. It is a privilege and a bless- 
ing to have the strength and health to 
provide a good living for your family, 
and certainly no one wishes to have 
any starved souls sitting around his 
table at noontime today, the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 


Some travelers will go back to the old 
home town today for a visit to the 
family plot in the cemetery, yet be 
quite unmindful that everyday is 
Memorial Day for a Catholic, because 
no day should pass without some small 
prayers for our departed ones. The 
Missal puts the Memorial-Day idea in 
the ordinary part of every Mass and 
calls it the “memento for the dead.” 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 


The traffic jam on the highway to 
heaven has pushed good St. Joan of 
Are into the back of the Mass book, 
and the historians have mentioned the 
Maid of France with varying view- 
points ranging from civie cruelty to 
theatrical kindness. But Holy Mother 
Chureh canonized her a saint, and, in 
the eternal last analysis, that is more 
important than the statistical prophets 
of gloom who are trying to guess how 
many travelers will meet their Maker 
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on the highways during this long holi- 
day weekend. 

Oddly enough, the pendulum of his- 
tory is now poised for France in about 
the same situation that existed 500 
years ago when St. Joan was born to 
Jacques and Isabel d’Are. She was 
born into the world just as the historic 
Hundred Years War was dying out. 
English armies occupied much of 
France, and a doddering old king oc- 
cupied the throne. Beside him (on 
rare occasions) sat a queen with ideas 
—most of them bad ones. The prince 
was a weakling who preferred play- 
ing croquet with the ladies to facing 
royal responsibilities. Fate tried, with 
miserable success, to make him King 
Charles VII. The proud city of Or- 
leans was under siege, and the prince 
was uncrowned. Into this crisis God 
saw fit to send no clever statesman or 
famous ex-general. God sent this un- 
known peasant girl who was a saint, 
and that was no accident of history or 
heaven. By modern educational stand- 
ards St. Joan of Are was an illiterate 
because she could scarcely sign her 
own name. Yet her deeds are a glorious 
page in fifteenth-century history. 

At the age of twelve, Joan saw 
visions; voices called on her to crown 
the king and free her beloved France. 
At seventeen she left a kindly mother 
and a chagrined father in her home 
town of Domremey. The neighbors 
somebody suggested 
that that upstart d’Are youngster be 
spanked and chased home. Then there 
was a sneaky whisper that the girl was 
bewitched. We must not be too severe 
with the neighbors, because our reaction 


snickered, and 


would be about the same were some 


local high-school youngster to appear in 
Washington claiming to have a solu- 
tion to the nation’s woes. We can for- 
give St. Joan’s neighbors, but there is 
nothing but contempt for the modern 
playwriters, essayists and other second- 


guessers who claim the girl was sick or 


spoiled. If that be true, then the world 
has great need of an epidemic of such 
sickness and a legion of such divine de- 
linquents. 


SAINTLY TEENAGER 


While leading her army, St. Joan 
wore riding clothes, armor and a sword. 
Much was made of this during her court 
trial, although this attire was simply a 
convenience and a protection. (By the 
way, women wearing slacks in Church 
are quite out of place, unless you are 
another Joan of Arc, and I do not guess 
that any of you quite rate.) 

The brilliant career of St. Joan of 
Are was brief. Like the divine 
Master’s, her trial was rigged and the 
decision fixed. For the benefit of those 
who suggest that she was a heretic, let 
them remember that she begged to at- 
tend Holy Mass and demanded that 
her case be tried before the Pope in 
Rome. St. Joan died in the flames, 
crying out for a cross to hold and eall- 
ing out three times the Holy Name of 
Jesus, the Captain of her soul. How 
many vital statistics named in to- 
morrow’s headlines will have had such 
sense and sanctity? 

St. Joan lives on in the back of the 
Mass book as a symbol of love of God 
and country, and such is the holiday- 
weekend lesson that we might learn 
from Joan, a saintly teenager who 
could neither read nor write, but knew 
her way along the highway to heaven. 





Forming the Child 


from Infancy 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


A TASK of great moment for the 


individual and for society is entrusted 
to parents when God gives them a child 
made to His own image and likeness. 
From infaney onward the type of guid- 
ance and direction given the child will 
profoundly influence all later develop- 
ments. The activities which come 
within the scope and the competence 
of the parent, from the very birth of 
the child, are apt to be looked upon as 
mere routine and of little importance. 
This is far from the truth. Training 
for living must begin at birth. It be- 
longs to the parent to guide the child’s 
habit formation, to direct his instine- 
tive responses, and to control his emo- 
tional responses—the very things which 
make up the physical and mental 
growth and development of the child. 


MENIAL MEANS BLESSED 
BY NOBLE END 


The physical labor of attending to 
the needs of a newborn infant may blind 
the mother to the significance of her 
work. She is distressed with her inept- 
itude in feeding, bathing, and clothing 
the infant, and looking after his safety 
and comfort. This is particularly true 
of a mother with her first child. Ex- 
perience with many children gives a 
mother a certain facility with the phys- 
ical tasks involved in child care. Com- 
plicating the task of the new mother is 
the fact that she, because of previous 
experience, feels more at home with 


other types of work. Perhaps she has 
entered marriage after many years in 
office work, and she is tempted at times 
to think that she could do better work 
operating a typewriter, for instance, 
than in the care of children. But na- 
ture has endowed women with an in- 
stinetive capacity for the successful per- 
formance of the duties of a mother. 








Editor of The Catholic Educator, since 
its inception, author of texts for schools, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
the Pittsburgh diocese, Vice-President 
General of N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell has 
been in charge of HPR’s educational sec- 
tion since October, 1928. 





This does not mean that no training 
is necessary for motherhood. The find- 
ings of the child psychologist will give 
substance to this training. She who 
would take upon herself the duties of 
motherhood must prepare herself be- 
times for their effective performance. 

The first year is one when habits are 
formed which may cling to the infant 
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throughout life. There is more involved 
in the mother’s work than the mere con- 
servation and promotion of the child’s 
physical welfare. Here is an august 
human personality over whose unfold- 
ing she is privileged to preside. She 
will ignore no help from the experts 
who stand prepared to advise her in 
regard to every phase of the physical, 
mental, moral, and social development 
of the child. She has at her command, 
among others, the family physician, the 
child specialist, and the public health 
nurse. To ignore advice and counsel 
from qualified sources is treason to the 
task to which she has dedicated her 
life; it is unjust to the child himself 
and to society of which he is a member. 


EDUCATION: CO-OPERATION 
WITH DIVINE DESIGN 


The Catholic mother knows that be- 
neath the veil of the helplessness of 
childhood there is resident a soul cre- 
ated by God and endowed with capac- 
ities which need to be developed for the 
good of the individual and the good of 
society. In this great work of educa- 
tion, which begins at birth or even be- 
fore it, the mother has a primary right 
and duty; she is the first among the 
human agencies privileged to co-operate 
with the Creator for the attainment of 
His purpose in regard to this individual 
child, now to be reared in the love and 
the fear of God, and in regard to the 
social order of which that child is a 
member. 

There is no Christian 
mother who does not desire his child 
to form a proper concept of supernat- 
ural values and to pattern his life upon 
supernatural ideals, but the parent’s 
vision is frequently blurred by the 
current prevalence of secular ideals in 
formal education and by the world’s 
preoccupation with the things of time. 
Living in such a milieu, the Catholic 


father or 
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parent has need to recall himself from 
time to time to a sense of the supernat- 
ural and its paramount value in thie 
life of a rational creature of God. He 
must not allow the utilitarian ideal that 
permeates much of human activity to 
dominate his thinking and his action in 
this field. We know that man cannot 
put God out of His world, but in some 
mysterious manner God has made His 
ascendancy over the hearts of children 
dependent upon the continued co-oper- 
ation of those who have already co- 
operated with Him to bring these chil- 
dren into the world. 

In its highest meaning education is 
a co-operation by human agencies with 
the Creator for the attainment of His 
purpose in creating the child and send- 
ing him into the world. If God endows 
the child with certain capacities, it 
follows that these capacities must be 
developed, and developed harmoniously. 
If the parent as teacher fails to develop 
the will and direct it to the practice of 
virtue, the product of education cannot 
Moral training must 
accord the first place to religion, that 
is, to the knowledge of God and His 
law, and must cultivate a spirit of obe- 


be a good man. 


dience to His commands. The perform- 
ance, sincere and complete, of religious 
duties, ensures the fulfillment of other 


obligations. 


GOD’S IMAGE ENTRUSTED 


His duties to God must be the first 
to arise in the drawing intelligence of 
the child. 
precedence over complete knowledge of 
the Faith. 
is given for the avowed purpose of de- 


No other knowledge takes 
This knowledge of the Faith 


veloping within the child a character 
strong enough to live a Catholic life 
in the face of a world which thinks only 
of present pleasure. Character is de- 


veloped in the Catholie hame by the 
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FORMING THE CHILD FROM INFANCY 


Catholic mother and father following 
the principles of the Church. 

When a child is born, the body comes 
from the parents, but the soul is in- 
fused by God. This soul is made to 
the image and likeness of God Himself; 
it is the most beautiful, the most val- 
uable thing in the world. God en- 
trusts His own image and likeness to 
the care of the father and mother. He 
commands the child during its forma- 
tive years to obey the father and mother 
under pain of offending Himself. By 
His ordinance the father and mother 
take the place of Himself with regard 
to the child. Their commands are His 
commands. Their words are His words. 
In the light of the priceless value of 
the soul that is committed to their 
charge, and in view of the exalted po- 
sition to which parents are elevated, 
being put in the place of God Himself, 
it is not hard to see that the duty of 
parents to bring their children to know, 
love, and serve God is a serious one in- 
deed. 

The teaching of God’s Church touches 
human life at every point. There is no 
human being who may not or should 
not come within its life-giving influence. 
Christ gave to His Church the universal 
mission of teaching all truth to all men. 
To the Apostles and their suecessors He 
said, “He that heareth you, heareth me; 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me.” 
The substance of the Church’s teaching 
is found in Holy Scripture and in tradi- 
tion; the practical results of that teach- 
ing are recorded in the lives of the 
saints. The official teachers of the doc- 
trine of Christ are the bishops of the 
Catholic Church under the common 
Father of Christendom, the Pope. 


THE PERIOD OF INFANCY 


Psychologists call the period of in- 
faney, extending from the child’s birth 
to his third birthday, “the most im- 


portant in a formative way as well as 
the most fascinating period in the entire 
process of growth and development.”! 
It is most important because no other 
period is more significant for the future 
of the child; it is most fascinating be- 
‘ause the rapid growth and development 
of the human child is a constant marvel 
to the observer. The progress that the 
child makes from day to day is en- 
trancing to the mother and reward 
enough for the hours of labor and 
watchful care that she invests in her 
task. She watches her infant grow 
physically, stimulates the unfolding of 
his mental powers, and rejoices with him 
in the acquisition of the skills that will 
be basic to all his life activities. 

At birth the infant is ready and 
equipped to begin the wonderful proc- 
ess of growth and development that 
will carry him to maturity. The mother 
knows or will learn the progress that 
he should make from month to month. 
If he fails to gain in weight and increase 
in height in accord with accepted norms, 
his vigilant custodian will seek to find 
the cause. He is always beautiful in 
the eyes of his mother, but, as he ac- 
quires muscular vigor and tone and 
his bony structure hardens, his body 
takes on a greater symmetry. The 
mother and the father are ever present 
to see that the process is not impeded 
in any way. The growing child will 
have nutritious food in correct quality 
and quantity, fresh air and sunshine, 
sleep, rest, and quiet in proper measure, 
adequate care, cleanliness and, above 
all, parental love and an answer to his 
every emotional need. ‘The result 
should be,” writes Dr. Kelly, “a strong 
and healthy body, a normal mind, and 


‘Introductory Child Psychology, by Wil- 
liam A. Kelly, Ph.D., and Margaret Reuther 
Kelly, A.M., (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee). 
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the foundations for a firm and good 
character.” 


IS THE INFANT “AT HOME”? 


The home is the first and most im- 
portant influence on the way in which 
sach child grows up. Its emotional 
climate determines to a great extent 
the kind of person the child will be- 
come. The influence of early emotional 
experiences in the home determines how 
a child feels toward other people and his 
capacity for weathering the strains and 
frustrations which everyone will have 
from time to time. Rarely does a se- 
riously disturbed child come from a 
home with a warm, affectionate, accept- 
ing atmosphere. But a large percentage 
of our juvenile delinquents come from 
unstable homes where they were un- 
wanted or neglected. Every human 
being needs the security of belonging, 
of being accepted, of being loved. 
Where this is lacking, it is difficult for 
a child to become a well-adjusted, emo- 
tionally mature adult. 

There is no substitute for the home in 
supplying this basie security. In aec- 
tual experience our maladjusted young- 
sters commonly suffer from lack of ade- 
quate parent-child relationships in in- 
fancy and early childhood. Recogniz- 
ing this need for a personal home 
prompts child placement agencies to try 
to find acceptable foster homes for neg- 
lected youngsters instead of placing 
them in the less homelike atmosphere of 
institutions. Institutions, on their part, 
make every effort to give family-like 
experiences to their wards. Social agen- 
cies try to meet the needs of children by 
keeping families together, even by aid- 
ing them financially when necessary. 

A proper parent-child relationship 
does not mean that parents must lavish 
physical expressions of love upon their 
children, nor that they must give them 
complete freedom to develop in their 
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own way, nor that they must ever be on 
the alert not to discipline their children 
lest they give them a feeling of frus- 
tration or block their development. Dr. 
George Preston in his book The Sub- 
stance of Mental Health has pointed 
out that the job of being a parent is to 
welcome the baby warmly at birth, to 
accept his heredity and build on it, to 
provide him with the best conditions 
for physical growth, to know his own 
particular pattern of growth, and then 
through affection, praise and consist- 
ency to provide the personal security 
which builds for mental health and 
happy living. 


PLAN THE HOUSE FOR A HOME 


If possible, a home should be a pleas- 
ant place to live, in which the child can 
have sunshine and fresh air, a com- 
fortable bed of his own, a place for his 
possessions, and an adequate space for 
play, both indoors and out. No great 
expenditure is needed to provide simple 
and sturdy furniture that is at the same 
time attractive and pleasing. Fragile 
ornaments, decorations, and materials 
will fall victims of the unrestrained 
vigor of young children, but there are 
limits; we know of one father and 
mother who permitted their growing 
children to romp over the living room 
furniture in a fashion that meant rapid 
destruction, and gave as an explanation 
that growing children need exercise. 
We fear that children thus treated may 
become socially unacceptable as adults. 

It is true that children need a place 
to spread out their blocks and trains 
and other playthings so valuable in 
keeping them occupied constructively 
through long periods spent indoors. 
Children benefit from the creativity of 
imaginative constructive play, and 
space and time should be given to their 
efforts. If we cannot have a playroom, 
the child’s bedroom may be servigeable 
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for both sleeping and play. If this is 
not possible, a corner of the dining room 
or living room or kitchen may be set 
aside as a “building lot.” 

A word should be said here about the 
special space needs of older boys and 
girls. These grown-up children have 
taken up a hobby of some sort and will 
demand space for painting or crayon 
work, the making of airplanes, the 
proper use of a chemistry set, the aug- 
menting of a stamp collection, and quite 
a number of hobbies. If the adult 
father demands a comfortable chair, a 
good light, and a desk, he must remem- 
ber that the homework and collateral 
reading of upper-grade children is fa- 
cilitated with this type of equipment. 

The mother of a large family need 
not be told that a busy group makes 
perfect order in the home an impossibil- 
ity. Proper planning can eliminate 
much of the disorder, and children 
should be encouraged to put away their 
equipment when it is not in use. The 
mother knows that real economy of 
space is effected when the children keep 
hat, mittens, rubbers, and toys in their 
proper places. If each article has its 
place, it is more available when needed. 
Shelves, drawers, and hangers can be 
handled after the manner of filing 
equipment. When each item of the 
child’s materials has his name on it and 
must be kept in the space allotted to 
him, he is stimulated to keep all things 
in good order. Movable hooks and 
shelves will enable the mother to ac- 
commodate them to the growth of her 
children. Sturdy, shallow shelves are 
much better than a toy chest or a closet 
for the storing of toys and games when 
not in use. Toys are frequently broken 
when it becomes necessary to empty the 
contents of a toy chest to find the toy 
in demand at the moment. 

Older boys and girls need higher 
shelves and locked drawers in which 


they may keep their prized possessions 
out of reach of little brothers or sisters. 
But no little brother or sister is to be 
treated as an inferior member of the 
family. Even the very small boy or 
girl likes to feel that there is room for 
him and for his friends on occassion. 
Life becomes quite a trial to the two-, 
three-, or four-year-old who finds that 
he is always in the way. 

All preschool children need adequate 
nourishment of their bodies as they 
grow and develop. The properly fed 
child builds up sturdy resistance against 
overfatigue and illness. The father and 
mother will work toward a happy, re- 
laxed atmosphere at mealtimes that the 
child may derive maximum benefit from 
the food served. Good, simple basic 
food attractively served has strong ap- 
peal for the little boy and girl as well 
as the big brother and sister. Family 
mealtime should be a happy period of 
companionship around the table. It is 
a mistake to overstress dietary restric- 
tions and table manners during meal- 
time. It is even worse to make this 
period a discussion of children’s mis- 
takes and failures. Such discussions 
create tensions, and destroy all chance 
of what the Italians call bwon’ appetito. 

All God-fearing parents want their 
children and enjoy them. They do not 
weigh down their children with the 
problems, worries, and responsibilities 
of family life, but give to their children 
equally the affection, love, and warmth 
of belonging which are so important. 
“Affection,” we read in These Are Your 
Children,? “is shown not only in the 
care given to the children but in the 
tone of the voice, the hug, the arm 
around the shoulder, the fun together, 
the spontaneous laughter, the games 
around the table and the stories at bed- 


2 These Are Your Children, by Jenkins, 
Shacter, and Bauer (Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York, New York; 1943). 
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time, the willingness to listen and enter 
into the interests of each child. Chil- 
dren are very literal and need the tangi- 
ble proof of being loved that parents 
who enjoy their children are able to 
give them.” 

As children mature the tokens and 
symbols of parental affection mature 
with them. The child of three or four 
revels in a “piggy-back” ride when his 
father comes home from work, but the 
same child at eight or nine prefers help 
with his homework and the solicitude 
of his parents for his success in school. 
The teen-ager may have begun to ex- 
perience problems in which he needs 
help, and he wants the sympathetic ear 
of father or mother. Truly the parents 
of large families must be all things to 
all their growing little men and little 
women. Patience and tact are neces- 
sary, and a background of reading in 
child psychology is of great value. 

Parental solicitude must be scaled to 
the needs of each child. Children, 
young and old, like to have a certain 
amount of parental participation in 
their play, but they should be allowed to 
have their games under their own con- 
trol. It has been found that an un- 
breakable pattern of “doing things to- 
gether” is somewhat hazardous. A 
family fun night scheduled every week 
for Friday night will soon begin to meet 
resistance as the children mature and 
their interests change. The scheduling 
of home events must have respect for 
the convenience of the older children. 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE 


A child’s close personal association 
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with his mother and father develops in 
him a capacity for being friendly to 
other people as he grows older. Each 
child gradually learns that Mother and 
Father love each one and will try to be 
fair with everybody. A confident feel- 
ing of belonging to each other balances 
the normal stresses and strains of living 
and growing up together. The parents 
on their part recognize the individuality 
of each child and learn to take him as 
he is. It is a mistake to expect as much 
of the slow child as of the bright child, 
and it is tragic when parents put the 
dull child under pressure to achieve 
equally with his brighter brother or 
sister. 

Consistency must mark the attitude 
of parents toward their children. The 
wise parent does not allow his moods to 
interfere with his basic feelings for his 
youngster or the demands put upon 
him. Boys and girls have many things 
to learn. They are not born knowing 
right or wrong, or knowing what kind 
of behavior is considered acceptable in 
their environment. Life should offer 
them opportunity to learn gradually as 
they grow up. 

They receive in their earliest years 
their first pattern of behavior from their 
parents. If the standards of parents 
are inadequate or confused or inconsist- 
ent, the children will have difficulty, 
but, if the parents propose excellent 
standards, there is reasonable hope that 
children will adopt them. Training in 
right conduct should begin when the 
child is born. 


B: 
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Theology at Assumption 








Vitamins and Fasting 

Question: 1) Do ordinary vitamin 
vapsules come: under the heading of 
medicine, or are they to be considered 
as solid food? 

2) May they be taken before Holy 
Communion (one hour or less)? 

3) May they be taken between meals 
on a day of fast? Do they constitute an 
addition to the amount of food taken at 
a meal on a fast day? 

CONSULENS 

Answer: 1) I am inclined to say that 
the answer to the first question— 
whether a vitamin capsule is to be con- 
sidered as a medicine or as nourishment 
in solid form—depends on the purpose 
for which the vitamin is taken. If vita- 
mins are taken merely as a supplement 
to one’s ordinary diet, I should place 
them in the category of solid food so 
far as the Eucharistic fast is concerned. 
If they are taken to provide for a vita- 
min deficiency due to a physical dis- 
order, I think they can properly be con- 
sidered as medicine allowed to the sick 
without limitation as to time before the 
reception of Communion or the celebra- 
tion of Mass. The distinction made, I 
think, is valid both from the viewpoint 
of a common estimation as to what con- 
stitutes an ordinary vitamin capsule 


nourishment or medicine as well as from 
the viewpoint of the physician. 

I mention as a parenthetical remark 
that the taking of medicine with limit 
of time in relation to the Eucharistic 
fast is a privilege accorded to the sick 
or infirm. A case recently brought to 
my attention, in which I judged that 
the Eucharistic fast had not been ob- 
served, was that of a mother who swal- 
lowed a small quantity of medicine in 
liquid form within an hour before Com- 
munion in order to coax a sick child to 
take the medicine. Even a small quan- 
tity of medicine taken in solid or liquid 
form within three hours or one hour re- 
spectively by a person who is not sick 
or infirm would constitute a violation 
of the Eucharistic fast. 

2) In view of what has been said, I 
do consider it safe to state that a sick 
person whose condition requires the 
taking of vitamins to remedy a vitamin 
deficiency may consider the ordinary 
vitamin capsule or tablet as medicine. 
Perhaps the problem is not too practical 
before the fact, as most people will find 
a more convenient time during the day 
for the taking of their daily vitamins. 
A priest may be consulted after the fact 
by someone who has taken a vitamin 
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capsule within three hours before he 
intends to receive Communion. 

3) The law of ecclesiastical fast, as 
it is distinct from the Eucharistic fast, 
supposes a condition of health which 
will enable a person to abstain from 
food, both solid and liquid, outside the 
main meal and the two collations al- 
lowed. When health or ability to work 
would be seriously affected, the law of 
ecclesiastical fast does not oblige. 
However, we may be overly simplifying 
the matter if we say that anyone for 
whom a daily vitamin capsule is pre- 
scribed is exempt from fasting. At 
any rate it will be admitted that what 
is taken as medicine in the proper sense, 
whether it be in liquid or solid form, 
does not violate the fast.'. As an illus- 
tration, a person having a slightly irri- 
tated throat or an upset stomach could 
take a remedy to relieve the condition. 
Moralists even consider that something 
which may not ordinarily be considered 
a medicine, such as a lozenge, if taken 
in very small quantity (and, therefore, 
not for the purpose of defeating the law) 
in order to preserve the voice or sweeten 
the breath, does not constitute a viola- 
tion of the ecclesiastical fast. Indeed, 
I believe that it is here and with the 
same restriction as to quantity that the 
well-known “frustulum panis, ne potus 
noceat” finds its proper application. It 
is considered that these things are taken 
after the manner of medicine and not 
after the manner of nourishment. 

With the above in mind, I consider 
that the distinction made under number 
one in regard to the Eucharistic fast will 
be valid also as applied to the ecclesias- 
tical fast. The basis of the distinction 
will be whether the vitamin capsule is 
taken after the manner of additional 


*Cf. Merkelback, Summa Theologiae Mo- 
ralis (3 ed.), III, n. 957; Regatillo-Zalba, 
Theologiae Moralis Summa, IU, n, 1006. 
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nourishment or after the manner of 


medicine. 


Sacerdotal Income Too Low? 


Question: 1) The cost of living is 
fairly uniform all over the United 


States. Perhaps, because of our human 
nature, one finds at least some priests in 
most places who are not very well satis- 
fied with their incomes. With what 
total minimum income would you say 
the average priest in the United States 
should content himself? 

2) I once heard of an American dio- 
cese in which the stipend for a low Mass 
has never been raised above the amount 
set in 1888, $1.00. Yet, according to the 
New York Stock Exchange, the dollar 
now has a current relative value of 25 
cents. Would one be forced to conclude 
that either the alleged stipend of 1888 
was too stiff, or else that the present 
stipend is too low? Or could there be 
some other possible explanation? 

ASKING, NoT COMPLAINING 

Answer: 1) In answering the first 
question I shall content myself with in- 
dicating what I consider to be the mind 
of the Church in regard to the income of 
First of all, reference to a few 
canons is in order. 

Canon 1496 states that the Church 
has the right of demanding from the 
faithful what is necessary for the be- 
(honestam 


priests. 


coming sustenta- 
tionem) of clerics and other ministers. 

From Canon 1473 both a right and an 
obligation of a cleric possessing an ec- 
clesiastical benefice are seen. The cleric 


support 


may freely use the revenues accruing to 
him from the benefice which are nec- 
essary for his becoming — support 
(honestam sustentationem). He _ has 
the obligation of disposing of super- 
fluous goods in favor of the poor or 
pious causes. 

Canon 472, $1, which mentions the 
appointment of a vicarius ceconomus, 
or administrator, of a vacant parish, 
indicates the assignment of a congruous 
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“«_. Then, too, the authors are to be 
complimented for retaining an approach 
to Moral that has suddenly become mod- 
ern and acclaimed widely. In Europe at 
the present time several works have ap- 
peared based on the call of Christ to come 
follow Him. Christian life in all its splen- 
dor is studied in Moral from the more 
lenient obligation of the strict minimum 
to the heights of perfection. To the con- 
fessor is left the delicate task of making 
the necessary applications and adaptations 
to the individual case. Hence the confes- 
sor must know what is taught in manuals 
more casuistic in their presentation of the 
same subject. It seems to this reviewer 
that these two volumes by Fathers Mc- 
Hugh and Gallan are a happy combina- 
tion of both approaches to Moral. In the 
section on Special Moral the authors 
stress the beauty of the virtues and point 
out the sins induced into the life of the 
Christian who has not sufficiently em- 
braced that particular virtue. And all 
this is done in a practical fashion. On page 
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563 (vol. I) there is a chapter entitled 
Sins Against Peace wherein the question 
is treated, “Is it lawful to make war on 
another nation in order to bring to it 
the benefits of modern civilization?” 
Again, we find treated on p. 575 the 
question of preparation for future wars. 
Who would say that Moral is behind the 
times?.... 

“All in all, Moral Theology impresses 
the reader by its depth of thought, so 
briefly, succinctly and precisely expressed. 
It edifies the scholar; it makes us all re- 
flect on the problems of the moral do- 
main in their entirety; it will spur the 
confessor to study the principles more 
profoundly and then seek the practical; 
perhaps these volumes will lead him to 
the casuist whom he will more intelli- 
gently apply because Moral Theology af- 
forded him an appreciation of the more 
noble and the more generous. These vol- 
umes are a good investment on the part 
of any priest.” —W. F. A., in Pastoral Life, 
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portion of the revenues for the proper 
support (pro congrua sustentatione) of 
the administrator. 

Canon 476, §1, mentions the con- 
gruous remuneration which is to be as- 
signed to a vicaritus cooperator, or as- 
sistant. 

Although Canon 824, §1, which justi- 
fies according to the approved custom of 
the Church the receiving of a stipend 
for the celebration and application of 
Mass, does indicate the purpose of the 
stipend, or alms, given for the applica- 
tion of Mass, the stipend for Mass is 
beyond doubt given to the priest for 
his support. 

With the above considerations in 
mind, it seems to be an incontestable 
conclusion that the priest is entitled 
only to becoming maintenance from the 
salary, offerings or other forms of sup- 
port accruing to him from the works of 
his ministry. What is becoming main- 
tenance for a cleric will depend on cir- 
cumstances of time and place and on 
the dignity of the cleric. In general, it 
should include not only what is neces- 


sary for sustenance and current ex- 
penses and purchases connected with 
modern living in keeping with both the 
moderation and dignity expected of the 
clerical state, but also sufficient re- 
sources for fitting recreation and vaca- 
tion, hospitality, and prevision of future 
contingencies, such as sickness and old 
age. 

What should be assigned to a priest 
in terms of actual salary for his becom- 
ing maintenance will depend to a great 
extent on the system of support em- 
ployed in each diocese. Other means of 
becoming maintenance, such as the pay- 
ment of all household expenses from 
parish funds, automobiles furnished by 
the parish, or an expense account for the 
operation of an automobile, may be in 
force. The amount allowed for stole 
fees and Mass stipends also enters into 
consideration. 

I do not believe we can determine the 
becoming support of a cleric in terms of 
a just living wage. It does not, how- 
ever, seem improper to take as a guiding 
norm for determining priestly mainte- 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


nance—considering all sources of sup- 
port coming to the priest by reason of 
his ministry—an individual living wage. 
Account should be taken of the fact that 
just as a saving wage is essential to the 
definition of a living wage, so a moder- 
ate provision for the future is essential 
to the meaning of becoming mainte- 
nance. However, in view of the distinc- 
tion between becoming maintenance in 
consideration of the priestly ministry 
and a living wage due in justice for 
labor, I do not consider that the gradual 
attainment to the possession of a mod- 
erate amount of wealth is essential to 
the notion of the becoming maintenance 
of the clergy. 

2) Since the Ordinary of the diocese 
has the right according to Canon 831, 
$1, to fix the amount of the manual 
Mass stipend, as he has the right to fix 
the amount of salary for his priests, I 
prefer to consider in answering the sec- 
ond question some other possible ex- 
planation for retaining the amount of 
one dollar as the stipend for a low Mass. 
It must be remembered that Mass sti- 
pends are not the entire or even the 
principal means of support for the 
clergy. Perhaps an explanation for 
keeping the stipend for low Masses at 
one dollar can be found in proportionate 
salary increases and payment of house- 
hold expenses from parish funds. 
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Question: During my vacation I was 
in a certain city in the United States 
where a pastor has the obligation of 
taking care of a mission besides the 
parish church. He has two assistants 
who have the faculties of trination. 

I happened to be in the city and of- 
fered my services to say one of the 
parish Masses. I was to say the last 
Mass (10:00 a.m. Mass) in the parish 
church. I arrived at 9:00 a.m. and went 
to the rectory with one of the priests 
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after he had said the 8:00 a.m. Mass. 
He was just ready to have his breakfast 
when a phone eall advised that the 
priest saying the Mass at the mission 
had been overcome with a sudden ill- 
ness just before the Consecration. 

The priest at the telephone had al- 
ready said two Masses, but had _ not 
eaten breakfast. He rushed immedi- 
ately to the mission and completed the 
Mass. He asked that I kindly go back 
to the parish and say the 10:00 a.m. 
Mass, which I did as expeditiously as 
possible. I then asked a parishioner to 
drive me to the mission where we ar- 
rived two minutes before the scheduled 
11:00 a.m. Mass in the mission. 

I had said only one Mass, but I was 
from outside the diocese and therefore 
did not have even bination faculties, 
unless they had been delegated in a gen- 
eral way to all visiting priests. I of- 
fered to say my second Mass at 11:00 
A.M. The other priest told me that he 
was already vested and ready, so there 
was no further conversation on the sub- 
ject. The priest, therefore, performed 
four Consecrations and received four 
Holy Communions in one day. 

The question is: Should he have con- 
sented to have a visiting priest say the 


AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


11:00 a.m. Mass for him or should he 
have gone on and said it himself? 
BINARE VOLENS 


Answer: Before responding to the 
question proposed in the last paragraph, 
I have several comments and one ques- 
tion of my own. 

1) It was most gracious of the visiting 
priest to offer to say one of the parish 
Masses. In fact, he could have offered 
to say two of the Masses, and his offer 
could have been accepted. I am sure 
he would have made such an offer had 
he known that the offer could have been 
accepted. 

2) Faculties to say three Masses are 
now quite common in many parts of 
the country. I have never heard of the 
faculty to say four Masses being given. 
Faculties to binate and trinate are not 
to be considered personal, but real, since 
they are given because of the necessity 
of the people. Hence, a priest who sup- 
plies for one having such faculties may 
make use of the same faculties. Also 
the faculty to binate may be lawfully 
presumed in ease of necessity. 
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3) If a priest begins Mass and is so 
stricken before the Consecration that he 
is unable to continue the Mass himself, 
the Mass is not to be continued by an- 
other priest. Likewise, if the celebrant 
cannot continue after he has consumed 
the Precious Blood, the Mass is not to 
be completed by another priest. Only 
if the Consecration, even of only one 
species, has been made and the Precious 
Blood has not been consumed when the 
celebrant is stricken should the Mass 
be completed by another priest. And 
in this case it should be completed even 
by a priest who is not fasting or who 
has already offered one or more Masses 
on the same day. 

4) There was one other priest in the 
case besides the visitor who was able to 
say another Mass. My question is: 
Where was he at the 11:00 a.m. Mass? 

Now a brief answer to the question is 
possible. The Mass of the stricken 
priest should not have been continued. 
The priest should have said an entire 
Mass, from the beginning, for the as- 
sembled congregation. Even beginning 
where he did, he offered an integral 
Mass, his third. Surely the visiting 
priest should have offered the 11:00 a.m. 
Mass which would have been his second. 

An interesting supposition presents 
itself to me. Suppose the priest had 
been stricken after the Consecration, 
and the Mass had been rightly com- 
pleted by the other priest. Would this 
priest, then, in the absence of the visitor 
who was willing to say the Mass, have 
been able to offer the 11:00 a.m. Mass, 
using his faculties to trinate? Accord- 
ing to a similar example given by Cap- 
pello,* it would seem that he could, if he 
resumed the interrupted Mass after the 
consecration of both species, but not if 


“Cf. Cappello, De Sacramentis (4 ed.), I, 
n. 774; Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, n. 194. 


* Loc. cit. 
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he resumed the interrupted Mass after have the visiting priest offer two Masses 
the consecration of only one species. at the mission. Then the priest who 

Perhaps the best solution all around offered four Masses could have returned 
in the dilemma, though we do not al- to the parish church for the 10:00 a.m. 
ways think of the best solution when a Mass, which would have been his third 
difficulty is present, would have been to Mass. 
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Knox-Cox Gospel Story 


THe GospPeL Story. Based on the 
translation of the Four Gospels by 
Ronald Knox and arranged in a con- 
tinuous narrative with explanations 
by Ronald Cox, C.M., 8.T.L., S.S.L. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York, 1958), 
pp. xiii + 446. $4.50. 


Here is a book of real value for study 
groups. The left-hand pages contain 
the life of Christ in the words of the 
jour evangelists. Fr. Cox draws upon 
Msgr. Knox’s translation and deftly 
weaves the various gospel accounts into 
a unified story. On the opposite page 
is a commentary in which are com- 
pressed many items of a geographical, 
historical, theological or ascetical na- 
ture—in fact, everything necessary for 
a first acquaintance with the life of 
Christ. Yet, the explanation is not 
stuffy with details, but rather flows 
along with ease so that a second life 
of Christ is given. Excellent drawings 
show a map of Palestine or views of 
Jerusalem, of the Temple and of the 
Lake of Galilee. Also to be found are 
other handy references to the Sunday 
and holyday gospels and to chapters 
and verses of the individual gospels. 

The New Zealand edition is now in 
its sixth printing, and such a happy 
future could be predicted also for this 
edition were it being sold in a less ex- 
pensive, paper-back form. The com- 
mentary will often stir up those ques- 
tions which make discussion clubs inter- 
esting and instructive. Personal in- 
sights of beauty and power resurrect the 
person of Christ from the tomb of dried 
ink and let Him live in our very midst. 





Each event of Our Lord’s life is fixed to 
a precise date and definite place. Such 
details naturally appeal to the modern 
“scientific” mentality. 

Fr, Cox issues a warning about these 
historical details: “Don’t let them dis- 
tract you from Him.” However, is it 
wise to continue rewriting the life of 
Christ according to our western literary 
style? Would it not be better to speak 
of Our Lord not only in the words, but 
also according to the purpose and plan 
of the different evangelists? Catholic 
scholarship is moving away fast from 
the traditional “Life of Christ” and 
centering its attention upon the theo- 
logical intent and the liturgical origin of 
the Sacred Scripture. Popularizations 
should follow this newer approach. 
Stress is now being laid upon the Old 
Testament background and upon the 
Temple liturgy as important factors in 
forming the mind of Christ and his 
Apostles. Yet, explanations such as 
these are seldom found in the book 
under discussion. Little or nothing is 
said about Jewish feastdays and fast 
days, about the meaning of the purifica- 
tion rite after childbirth, about Jacob’s 
ladder, or about the Semitic notion of 
fool. The Old Testament use of such 
terms as “Son of Man” and “Son of 
God” make us seriously question the 
author’s explanation that “Son of Man” 
emphasizes the human nature of Christ. 
Many of the chronological details in the 
book will leave the reader in doubt: 
i.e., the elders take counsel after Christ’s 
death at ‘““Caiphas’ House, 7 a.m. Sun- 
day 9 April”; the Transfiguration hap- 
pened on a Saturday in 29 a.p. because 
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we now celebrate the feast on August 
6th! Why try to be so certain when 
the evangelists remain silent? It would 
be so much better to emphasize those 
elements which the Gospel writers con- 
sidered important. 

Another serious liability in this book 
is the fact that the differences of style, 
purpose and organization of matter, 
peculiar to each of the four Gospel ac- 
counts, are completely obliterated. 

Consequently, the enthusiastic wel- 
come proffered in the first part of this 
review must be qualified. A Popular 
Explanation of the Four Gospels by 
Bruce Vawter, C.M., has some notable 
advantages: economical paper edition 
and closer touch with modern scriptural 
scholarship. The Gospel Story is to 
be recommended for these features: 
both the gospel text and a complete 
commentary are given, so that no other 
book is necessary; the style is both 
prayerful and thought-provoking; the 
explanations are presented with ad- 
mirable simplicity and beauty. 

CARROLL STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


Boston’s First Bishop 


JEAN LEFEVRE DE CHEveRUS (1768— 
1836). By Annabelle M. Melville 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1958), pp. xvi + 527. Index. $9.00. 
Sunday-supplement argot employed 

te describe the career of Jean Cheverus, 
Boston’s first bishop, could effect a 
vague, ephemeral poignancy. Anna- 
belle Melville, however, by avoiding 
such anachronisms as “concentration 
camp” and “displaced person” has pro- 
duced a work of quiet drama and last- 
ing value. She tells a straightforward 
and well-documented story. 

Jean Lefevre de Cheverus was not 
yet twenty-three when, on Dec. 18, 
1790, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
The specter of revolutionary terror 
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looming on the horizon moved the 
bishop to dispense with the normal age 
requirements. Cheverus’ loyalty to the 
old regime made any compromise with 
the new order impossible. Refusing to 
subscribe to the civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, passed within a month after he 
was ordained, Cheverus fled to England. 
In four years of self-imposed exile he 
gained a mastery of English language 
and a debt of gratitude for the generous 
hospitality of the Anglican clergy. 

The broader expanses of America at- 
tracted Cheverus, and he settled in Bos- 
ton with an old acquaintance of pre- 
Revolution days, M. Matignon. At 
the time of Cheverus’ arrival in 1796 
Boston had only a makeshift chapel. 
The two priests, moreover, were ex- 
pected to minister to the isolated Irish 
Catholies 
throughout New England and to care 


and French scattered 


for the Catholic Indians of Maine. 
Conditions were only slightly improved 
when, much against Cheverus’ advice, 
Boston was made a diocese in 1808 and 
Cheverus, much against his will, the 
first bishop. Prudent judgment, unob- 
trusive zeal and scholarly tact endeared 
Cheverus to his contemporaries, clerical 
and lay, Catholic and _ Protestant. 
His circle of friends included Josiah 
Quincey and John Lowell. 
Well-intentioned relatives in France 
would not imagine him happy in Bos- 
ton. Upon the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1823, they fainaigued a trans- 
fer which brought Cheverus to see Mon- 
tauban. The prelate’s ability was as 
quickly recognized in the Old World as 
in the New. Promotion to the arch- 
bishopric of Bordeaux in 1827 acknow]- 
edged his success in the smaller diocese. 
The years in England and the United 
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States had shown him the Church is not 
indissolubly wedded to any regime or 
form of government. When the July 
Revolution of 1830 was a fait accompli, 
Cheverus, at first with a legitimist’s mis- 
givings, accepted it. The archbishop of 
Bordeaux pointed the way to limited 
cooperation with the new regime. As a 
gesture of appreciation, Louis-Philippe, 
the citizen king, nominated him for the 
vardinalate in 1836. Cheverus was 
never able to exploit his new prestige 
and responsibility, for the preparations, 
the investiture itself, and the round of 
official receptions brought on the ill- 
ness which proved fatal a few months 
later. 

Mrs. Melville’s thoroughness pre- 
cludes the likelihood of anyone improv- 
ing on this biography or uncovering new 
material likely to modify it in any im- 
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portant way. A masculine hand might 
have painted Cheverus, patently a suave 
and scholarly gentlemen, in deeper 
colors and with bolder strokes. That 
Mrs. Melville did not is in part an ac- 
cident of history. In his correspondence 
with Bishop John Carroll, Cheverus 
shows the grasp of issues and men, the 
innate intelligence and drive which 
made him an eminent Churchman. 
Letters to friends and familiars, how- 
ever, manifest another facet of the man. 
These reflect the qualities which drew 
people to him: universal interests, per- 
sonal loyalty, warmth and charm, 
grace and graciousness. Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s use of pastels may be traced to 
these more numerous personal letters. 
The price of this fine verbal portrait is 
high, but, considering the workmanship, 
not exorbitant. 

BerarD L. MARTHALER, O.F.M.Conv. 


Osende’s Counsel 


PaTHWAys OF Love. By _ Victorino 
Osende, O.P. (B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., 1958), pp. xx + 
268. $3.95. 


Victorino Osende was born in 1879 
in Troneedo, Spain. He joined the 
Order of Preachers and completed his 
studies in the monastery of Corias and 
at Salamanea. As a young priest he 
was sent to Peru to be a missionary 
among the Indians. For reasons of 
health, however, he was soon trans- 
ferred to Lima; there he revealed him- 
self not only as an able administrator, 
but especially as an excellent retreat 
master, an enlightened director of 
souls and an inspired writer. Among 
his early works are biographies of St. 
Rosa of Lima and of Blessed Martin de 
Porres as well as a treatise on the spir- 
itual life. After his return to Spain, 
Fr. Osende was assigned to the Ajpos- 
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tolic School of the Dominican Province 
of Spain, located in the city of Villava. 
There he continued his work as direc- 
tor of souls and as spiritual writer. As 
Fr. Osende himself confesses, he is 
greatly indebted to Fr. Arintero, his 
former teacher and a renowned master 
in spirituality and mystical theology. 

Two major works of Fr. Osende have 
so far appeared in the English language. 
In both cases a Dominican Sister of the 
Perpetual Rosary of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, prepared the excellent transla- 
tions. Osende’s first work, Fruits of 
Contemplation, has been received with 
enthusiasm and formed the first volume 
in the “Cross and Crown Series of 
Spirituality.” The present volume, 
Pathways of. Love, is a translation of 
Las Grandes Etapas de la Vida Espirit- 
ual, published in 1953 in Spain. This 
volume consists of certain writings of 
Fr. Osende arranged to the soul’s prog- 
ress toward divine union. 

Part One is entitled “Toward God,” 
and the subject-matter is more or less 
of an ascetical character. Mortifica- 
tion, spiritual reading, humility, the 
need of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
spiritual direction, the usefulness of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius are 
some of the topics discussed. The au- 
thor stresses especially that sanctity 
does not demand that one’s life be in 
any way out of the ordinary. The com- 
mon, ordinary life of the average Chris- 
tian can lead one to the highest sanc- 
tity, provided it be transformed into an 
act of love of God. A special chapter is 
dedicated to “Christ’s Merciful Love,” 
a devotion which originated in France; 
and since Fr. Arintero became one of 
the most ardent crusaders for this de- 
votion throughout Spain, it is not sur- 
prising to find this chapter in Fr. 
Osende’s book. The doctrine of this 
first part of the work is substantial and 
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nurses and, above all, the varying 
needs and rights of the patient. 
This manual is the distillate of the 
experiences of many priests who 
have served as hospital chaplains. 
It should have a place in the library 
of every professor and of every 
student of pastoral theology, but 
in the main it is intended as the 
vade mecum of every priest who 
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residential hospital chaplain. 
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solid. In every respect does the author 
speak with the conviction of one who 
has had wide and personal experience. 

Part Two, “In God,” treats of the 
soul’s transformation in God. The au- 
thor gives us first a definition of the 
mystical state and makes us also fa- 
miliar with some expressions common in 
the language of mysticism, e.g., mysti- 
‘al nothingness and impersonality, mys- 
tical impotence and ignorance. And 
since God is love, love is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of perfection 
and sanctity; it is this central position 
of love, by the way, which gave the title 
Pathways of Love to the whole book. 
Faith, too, has its place in the mystical 
state, for “‘we cannot love God unless 
we know something about Him, and it 
is faith that gives us that knowledge.” 

The title and content of Part Three 
may come as a surprise, for the author 
speaks of “The Apostolate.” As if to 
silence in advance any objection, he be- 
gins this section with the words: “If 
there is any method whereby a man 
may be placed at one jump on the plane 
of sanctity, it is that of becoming an 
apostle for Christ.” But he also makes 
it clear, lest he may be misunderstood 
by those who prefer action to virtue, 
that “if the apostolate is a powerful 
means of attaining sanctity, sanctity is 
the best means of exercising a fruitful 
apostolate.” In the remaining chapters 
of this part the author wishes to show 
us the ways and means to become good 
apostles. The apostle must be “an in- 
strument completely docile to the divine 
action.” With St. Dominic we are 
asked to learn the divine science of sav- 
ing souls in “The Book of Charity.” 
And since Christ redeemed the world 
more by suffering than by active works, 
it has become an axiom that the apostle 
produces more fruit by suffering than by 
activity. In the concluding chapter Fr. 
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Osende leads us once more to Mary, the 
Queen of the Apostles, speaking es- 
pecially of “the Rosary as the school 
wherein the true apostles of Christ are 
formed.” 

What is the secret of the author? 
Talent, study, acquaintance with the 
spiritual writings of St. John of the 
Cross, St. Teresa of Avila and others, 
contact with souls experienced in the 
mystical ways, and his own personal 
experience explain to some extent the 
success of Fr. Osende. Possibly for 
some readers the book may appear 
repetitious, not exactly “savory and 
sweet to the palate.” But the author is 
right when he writes in the prologue: 
“Wherefore, I urge you to read this 
book attentively. You will never re- 
gret it... your hunger and thirst for 
divine things will grow and become 
more and more insatiable.” 

Fiveuis Buck, 8.J. 


Priory Press Theology Text 
Gop AND His Creation. By Dominican 

Fathers Murphy, Donlan, Reidy, 

Cunningham. (Priory Press, Du- 

buque, Iowa) pp. 516. $6.50. 

It is a very common complaint that 
teaching religion in our Catholic colleges 
is a most arduous apostolate, because 
the task transcends the means at our 
disposal: to place religion on the true 
level of theological instruction requires 
a greater allotment of credit hours, de- 
mands a far more extensive preliminary 
preparation as prerequisite to theology 
courses, exacts an expenditure of time 
and effort equal to that devoted to eco- 
nomics, biology, history or any other 
college subject. In fact, college fresh- 
men with no previous courses in re- 
ligious instruction beyond grade-school 
level, or even without any preliminary 
courses at all, are admitted to the regu- 
lar college religion classes. And only 
the most naive of men assumes that 
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there is a very general intellectual de- 
sire to study theology as science and 
wisdom intensively. The rigorous as- 
signments, term papers, collateral read- 
ing, the struggle to pass the examina- 
tions, the later hours of cramming, the 
pressure of motivation of every kind— 
all these are to be expected in other de- 
partments, not so readily in religion. 
And what should we say of the philo- 
sophical equipment for the study of dog- 
matie tracts? 

Much advice has 
given, Which has helped very little, es- 
pecially the advice which directs courses 
in religion first and primarily to re- 
ligious guidance. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, this attitude is theologically 
unsound and dangerous because it i 


gratuitous been 


o- 
nores the primacy of theology as science 
and wisdom in which alone true intel- 
lectual integration is possible. Integra- 
tion on any other level than at the sum- 
mit is hazardous. It might even be sug- 
gested that such teaching of religion 
may be placed entirely in the order of 
the personal, subjective, emotional: the 
Queen of science and wisdom is toppled 
from her throne. 

Earnest spiritual writers suggest that 
all religious education be 
beautifully we 
are told of the student at the baptismal 


college 
centered in the liturgy: 


font, following the processional cross, 
participating in the Mass, living the 
sacramental way of life. But this is 
This still does not 
sacramental 


not vet theology! 
explain causality and 
grace, the indelible mark as participa- 
tion in Christ’s priesthood, transubstan- 
tiation. Surely not the analogy of faith, 
relations in the Trinity. There is an 
absolute need for scholastie study in the 
spirit and form of Saint Thomas, in 
obedience to the Church’s law that we 
follow his doctrine and method. 
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Extensively evaluating all available 
sources, from the oldest Jewish and 
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terial unearthed at Qumran, Dr. 
Blinzler reconstructs the events that 
led to the tragedy of Golgotha. 
While completely up-to-date in its 
scholarship, THE TRIAL OF JESUS 
makes absorbing reading and shows a 
brilliant handling of legal, arche- 
ological and historical tools. This is 
an important book: it is a master- 
piece of scholarship and a document 
that gives the lie to contemporary 
anti-Semitism. 


The Pastoralblatter of Stuttgart, a 
Protestant publication, comments: This ts 
a work which no one who, in the future, 
wishes to treat of the trial of Jesus scientifically 
can do without. 


K. S. Bader, a Mainz jurist, says: The 
author approaches the problem with keenness, 
and examines the progress of the trial down to 
the finest details. The book is deeply moving, 
just as the trial reports themselves are deeply 
moving. 
Jules Isaac, the Jewish historian, writes: 
I have approached the reading of this book 
with genuine sympathy. It is a_ strongly 
supporled and documented work. The writ- 
ing ts clear and sound, and remarkably moder- 
ate; it manifests a laudable effort at com- 
prehension with regard to Judaism. 

$4.75 
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In the last decade there has been 
notable progress in the direction of great 
interest and efficiency. One of the 
surest signs is the betterment in our 
texts. The series by the Dominican 
Fathers of the Priory Press, “Theology: 
A Basic Synthesis for the College,” is 
an earnest effort to meet the needs and 
solve the difficulties to which the re- 
viewer has referred. It is not a con- 
cession to the “make religion easy”’ atti- 
tude, but a serious challenge to all who 
are concerned with instruction in the- 
ology on the college level. 

The authors of the first book of the 
series, “God and His Creation,” claim 
that the work is intellectually sound and 
thorough, spiritually deepening and up- 
lifting, culturally profitable and stimu- 
lating, pedagogically solid and orderly, 
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physically attractive and_ practical. 
This reviewer feels that the claim is 
fully justified, but limits himself to dis- 
cussion of the first point: the text is 
intellectually and academically respect- 
able, so that it does not suffer by com- 
parison with the massive texts accepted 
and taken for granted in courses in his- 
tory, economics, sociology, etc. The 
authors state this frankly in a serious 
note to the student: “What you must 
have with respect to religion is an ap- 
proach to revealed truth similar to that 
of your other college subjects in its 
adult grasp of reality (and hence in its 
demands on your efforts and time), a 
reasoned and scientific approach to God, 
the world and man” (p. vii). With 
equal candor they inform the student 
that the text is “not a devotional book.” 
“Tntellectually it is a challenge to your 
ability to think deeply and reason logi- 
‘ally and work scientifically” (p. viii). 

God and His Creation does not scorn 
abstract statement of the divine truths. 
It stresses definition of terms and clear 
explanation of doctrine, even the most 
abstruse. There is a useful glossary of 
terms (p. 490 ff.), and the more difficult 
are clearly explained throughout the 
text, often in their historic setting and 
use. Note especially “the problem of 
language” (p. 279), and the “develop- 
ment of the dogma of the Trinity” (p. 
264 ff.). 


The presentation of argument is seri- 
ous. We note particularly the proofs 
for God’s existence. The sole objective 
is clear and conclusive proof! Never is 
there descent to the mere descriptive or 
sentimental which so often marks and 
mars the argument in this important 
area. Nor is there any slighting of 
problems. The treatment is quite ade- 
quate for a college manual, both in 
theological-philosophical problems and 
in the biblical-scientific. Chapter Thir- 
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teen on the “World and Man” is a model 
solution of the perplexities facing the 
present-day Catholic regarding the bib- 
lical account of creation. 

There is both adequacy and excel- 
lence of reference: to basic sources, 
Scripture, tradition! Well advised, the 
student should have at hand the pages 
of the Bible, the Summa of the Angelic 
Doctor, the ecclesiastical documents! 
Reference to the Fathers and ecclesi- 
astical writers will acquaint the stu- 
dent with the great names and give 
him some appreciation of historical 
background. Very important for all 
our college students is greater familiar- 
ity with historical background and the 
consequent better grasp of development 
of doctrine. The bibliographical notes 
at the end of the chapters serve the pur- 
pose of enriching and broadening the 


student’s mind for useful turn to sources 
of study. 

Intellectual, above all, is the order, or 
arrangement, of the work, in whole and 
parts. It is the “order of Saint Thomas 
—the intrinsic, scientific order of theol- 
ogy itself.” The student may find it 
difficult, but the difficulty arises from 
the very nature of the subject-matter. 
The text requires reading and re-read- 
ing, study and re-study. 

Two chapters, on sources and nature 
of theology, serve as an introduction 
and spare the beginner the intellectual 
violence of being thrown abruptly into 
difficult theological treatises. The order 
is of the Summa itself: six chapters on 
the existence of God, His nature and 
attributes, our knowledge of God and 
names for Him, His knowledge, the 
will of God, providence and predestina- 
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tion. There are two chapters on the 
Trinity, the dogma and the speculative 
theology of the Trinity. One chapter 
treats God the creator and is followed 
by a chapter on the angels. The next 
three chapters deal with the world and 
man, the nature of man, the powers and 
operations of the soul. The final chap- 
ter treats the governance of the universe 
and its effects. 

The book is Thomistic, solid and 
secure in doctrine. The aim is appar- 
ent on every page: to form the mind 
of the student in theology, to impart 
the “intellectual habit, or intellectual 
virtue of theology.” Equally apparent 
is the need for competency in the 
teacher. The book is directed to the 
theologian-teacher. Though primarily 
and ex professo a text for colleges, seri- 
ous educated laymen who have had 
some beginnings in philosophy and 
theology might find it exceedingly in- 
structive. This text and the others to 
follow, we have reason to hope, offer a 
sound approach to the teaching of 
theology in our colleges. Those engaged 
in the arduous task should find it 
helpful. 

Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., 8.T.D. 


Truth in Communication 
VALIANT HEeRALDs oF TRUTH. Compiled 

and Edited by Rev. Vincent A. 

Yzermans (The Newman Press, West- 

minster, Md., 1958), pp. xi + 201. 

$3.75. 

Fr. Vincent A. Yzermans, who has 
already compiled several volumes in 
English translation of the discourses 
and allocutions of Pope Pius XII, has 
collected in the present book the most 
significant statements of the Supreme 
Pontiff on the communications arts, and 
has entitled the volume, very appro- 
priately, Valiant Heralds of Truth, 
taking the title from the Pope’s words 
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in his address to the Foreign Press As- 
sociation, May 12, 1953: “May God 
Who gives and loves peace grant 
to all of you the light, the energy and 
the constancy daily to become more 
valiant heralds of truth. oo 
Yzermans has rightly extended the 
phrase to be the title of the present 
collection of the Holy Father’s words to 
those in the various communications 
arts, for each of these selections from 
Pius XII holds up the same shining 
ideal to all who are connected with 
the Press, radio, television, or motion 
pictures. 

The book is well gotten up. It begins 
with a short but important chapter 
showing the Pope’s keen interest in 
the proper freedom of all the mass 
communications media. An _ unusual 
chapter follows, made up of statements 
of prominent American newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers and radio executives 
on their impressions and recollections 
of the papal audiences which they at- 
tended. These men speak in terms of 
highest admiration of Pius XII, re- 
marking his human warmth together 
with his high spirituality and his keen 
and well-informed mind. The third 
and longest chapter (eighty pages) is 
a review, by way of one hundred and 
twenty outstanding passages from the 
papal discourses, of the mind of Pius 
XII on the importance, the responsi- 
bilities, and the great opportunities of 
the various communications media. 
These selections from the Pope’s ex- 
pressions on the subject over the space 
of fifteen years (1942 to 1957) set the 
stage admirably for the fourth chapter, 
which contains the text (with a brief 
introduction) of the encyclical Miranda 
Prorsus, on radio, motion picture and 
television. In this setting one has the 
opportunity to see the steady consist- 
ency of the Holy Father’s views on 


. 
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this subject. At the same time the pas- 
sages In Chapter Three provide many 
excellent commentaries on various 
points touched on in the eneyelical. 

In a brief final chapter the author 
sums up the Pope’s attitude toward 
the mass communications media in 
three conelusions which emphasize the 
positive character of the views of Pius 
XII, who points out that the mass media 
are not evil in se but will be a great 
boon to the human race so long as they 
stay on the side of truth, justice and 
charity. And Fr. Yzermans remarks 
that the Pope praises, suggests and 
encourages more than he condemns or 
criticizes. Finally, the author points 
out that the Pontiff is no advocate of a 
narrow, restrictive, puritan brand of 
censorship, but, instead, is a_ stout 
champion of the proper liberty of the 
mass media as long as its leaders and 


directors live up to the great public re- 
sponsibility which is theirs. 

Three appendices contain (1) a list 
of forty-five addresses of Pope Pius 
XII coneerning mass communications; 
(2) a selected bibliography of articles 
in American Catholic periodicals on the 
subject of mass media, from 1933 to 
April, 1956; (3) the Statement on 
Censorship issued by the Bishops of 
the United States at their annual meet- 
ing, November 13-15, 1957. 

Altogether a most timely contribu- 
tion, presenting in convenient form 
views and statements from the most 
authoritative source on a question— 
perhaps the question, of greatest practi- 
‘al moment in this generation. Its wide 
circulation and careful examination is 
greatly to be desired. 

Owen BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv. 
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A Word on Recent Publications 


The Yankee Paul. By Vincent F. 
Holden, C.8S.P. Few native sons have 
done so much for the Church in the US. 
as Isaac Thomas Hecker, the revered 
founder of the Paulists. The present 
book is the work of a historian who also 
knows how to interpret the cold ar- 
chives of his craft, and he has given us 
what may well be a definitive biography 
of the first thirty-eight years of the 
founder’s life. Very readable, the book 
gives a splendid idea of the Church in 
America during the trying years of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but 
sight is never lost of the towering fig- 
ure of an intellectual who wasn’t satis- 
fied to remain just that. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 508 
pp., $6.95. 
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TRADE MARK 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able; attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 


dleburner. 








YOUR COMPLETE 


SATISFACTION 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 








The Sacred Heart in the Life of the 
Church. By Margaret Williams. A 
careful portrayal of the basic doctrinal 
quality of devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
using material from the writings of 
great theologians, mystics and poets of 
the past, arranging these in chronologi- 
eal order with their historical context. 
A rich and brilliantly conceived work. 
Sheed & Ward, N.Y.C., N.Y., 248 pp., 
$3.75. 


Contemplative Life in the World. 
By A. M. Goichon. This is of impor- 
tance to those who are living in the 
world, either as laypeople or as mem- 
bers of secular institutes, with contem- 
plation as an integral part of their call- 
ing. The book is practical in scope 
and would be of service to those en- 
gaged in the Catholic Action apostolate 
and also for laity who are above aver- 
age in spiritual awareness. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 230 pp., 
$3.95. 


Life in God’s Love. By Allan Wolter. 
O.F.M. A straightforward study of the 
meaning of “God is love” in the life of 
a religious. It has very considerable 
unction and is essentially Franciscan in 
character. Franciscan Herald Press, 
Chicago, Ill., 157 pp., $2.50. 


The Mass through the Year. By 
Aemiliana Lohr. This is the first vol- 
ume of two on the Masses of the vear 
considered from the point of view of 
their contents as material for medita- 
tion. Explores the meaning of the lit- 
urgy in a knowledgeable and precise 
manner, enriching the text with apt se- 
lections from Scripture and patrology. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
330 pp., $4.50. 


The Woman God Loved. By Glenn 
D. Kittler. This is an account of the 
immensely exciting life of Anne-Marie 
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Javouhey, beatified by Pius XII in 
1950. She was the foundress of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, and 
probably led as adventuresome a life 
as any saint we know of. She smug- 
gled priests out of Revolution-torn 
France, journeyed through Africa, 
South America and the Indies setting 
up schools and hospitals. She was even 
excommunicated for two years—an ac- 
complishment for a beata, and ended 
her career establishing a community for 
freed slaves in the jungles of French 
Guiana. Hanover House, Garden City, 
N.Y., 235 pp., $3.95. 

Blessed Sacrament Missal. Edited 
by Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Described as “an extra-large type Sun- 
day Missal with complete new Holy 
Week services.” Very legible; fine pa- 
per; easy to follow. Some colored illus- 
trations; ribbon markers. Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., N.Y., 608 pp. $4.95— 
8.50. 

Echoes of Assisi. By Liam Brophy. 
A series of very timely essays on the 
plight of modern man and the chal- 
lenges that face anyone trying these 
days to be a Christian. Basing his ap- 
proach firmly on the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis, Mr. Brophy brings considerable in- 
sight and a pungent style to bear on a 
variety of topics, from trade unions to 
modern fiction. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, IIl., 208 pp., $3.95. 


The Apocalypse of St. John. By H. 
M. Feret, O.P. A study of the “clues” 
for the understanding of the symbolic 
figures: the Scarlet Woman; the Four 
Horsemen; the Beast whose number is 
666. Avoids extremes and sheds some 
light on this fascinating (and perhaps 
insoluble) problem of the meaning of 
key concepts in this formidable area of 
Scriptures. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 273 pp., $4.00. 
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Freedom fiom God 


, civil liberties stem from this principle in the Declaration 
of Independence: “All men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” It is a bitter irony indeed that acknowledgment in public schools of this 
basis of our American freedom should be opposed by an organization calling itself 
a “Civil Liberties Union.” 

This group, in keeping with a national pattern, is now challenging the constitu- 
tionality of a morning prayer said in many New York State schools and approved 
unanimously by the Board of Regents in 1951. This is the text of the optional 
prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence on Thee and we beg 
Thy blessing upon us, our parents, our teachers and our country.” Nothing more. 
It is a simple statement by the students of their recognition of dependence on the 
Creator, together with a plea for His love to rest upon those dearest to them, and 
upon their land. It is essentially no different from “In God We Trust” on our coins, 
or “Under God” in the oath of allegiance. 

The legal ground invoked by the N.Y.C.L.U. in its suit is, expectedly, the 
frayed and misconstrued “principle” of a wall of separation between Church and 
State. This is not a principle at all. It is a metaphor and a slogan, coined by 
Thomas Jefferson and now misapplied. 

The point, of course, is not that the enemies of the prayer wish to ban sec- 
tarianism from the public school, but rather that they wish to exclude any refer- 
ence whatsoever to God. Said their attorney: “Prayer is the essence of religion 
and man’s only way to communicate with God.” The C.L.U. has perhaps forgotten 
(or else prefers to ignore) that it was believers, not unbelievers, who secured re- 
ligious and political freedom to our nation. The First Amendment, cited in their 
brief, was not designed to impair religion, but to protect it. 

Figures have just been released by the F.B.I. setting forth dreary and ever- 
climbing statistics of juvenile crime. Nationally in 1958, total arrests of youngsters 
under 18 increased 7 per cent, while burglaries and forcible rape, for example, in- 
creased 10 per cent. Is this growth in crime traceable to too much moral and re- 
ligious training? To too much prayer? 

Christian democracy cannot survive unless young people 
are shown the divine sources of their rights and the divine 
sanctions of morality. A short prayer is not the complete an- 
swer, surely, but it is at least a significant gesture to let the 
students know that God does matter in the educational proc- 
ess; He is not an irrelevancy. 

The exclusion by courts of all religion from education 
would constitute legal endorsement of atheism and irreligion. 
This would be doubly tragic at a time when the cherished 
ideals of true liberty are most in jeopardy in an anguished 
world. 





AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Csnv. 
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CHURCH %& SCHOOL %& COLLEGE %& HOSPITAL 
DIOCESAN APPEAL RECTORY %& CONVENT 
SEMINARY  MOTHERHOUSE %& HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBT OR MORTGAGE REDUCTION & 


INCREASED ORDINARY INCOME 


Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization . . . 
assist you 












Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Priests and Catholic Laymen are Saying About Foley Associates... 


“This was the first drive that has been a 
rewarding and enjoyable experience through- 
out... A committee for any new drive could 
be organized from the group that worked on 
the St. James drive on five minutes’ notice, 
so long as it was to be conducted by Foley 
Associates.” 


Goal: $225,000 
Result: $336,000 


Robert D. McAuliffe, Chairman 
St. James Parish, Syracuse, N.Y. 


“We sincerely believe that the outstanding 
success of this campaign, in the number and 
amount of pledges far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes, was due in large measure to 
your direction.” 


Goal: $250,000 


Rt. Rev. Richard K. Burns, Pastor 
Result: $374,403 P 


St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y 


TYPICAL F/A CAMPAIGNS 


Goal Results 
St. Gilbert's, Grayslake, IIl. $200,000 $225,565 
St. Robert’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 350,000 465,000 
St. Margaret Mary, Milwaukee 300,000 415,466 
Catholic High School, Appleton 600,000 1,351,654 
St. Mary’s, Corning, N.Y... 200,000 301,065 
St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y. 250,000 374,403 


Goal Results 

St. Margaret Mary, Orlando, Fla.. $200,000 $205,461 
Cathedral H.S. (Addition) 

St. Cloud, Minn... : 750,000 931,000 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 

Conception, Syracuse, N.Y..... 300,000 353,932 
St. Anthony of Padua, Utica, N.Y. 230,000 248,194 
Holy Cross, Dover, Del... .. 100,000 145,000 


For further information at no obligation, write or phone collect 
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The answer is simple . . . requiring only 
a balancing of the ideal against the prac- 
tical. That’s why Will & Baumer produces 


three grades of lights for votive purposes. 


These little candles nourish spiritual 
graces by fanning sparks of faith, confidence 


and hope in the hearts of the faithful. 


In this fulfillment you may select from 
Will & Baumer’s triple offering of a choice 


of sizes, wax mixtures and costs best suited 


to your needs. 


What gra de of vetive light should you buy? 


WG é Baumer 





VIGIL LIGHT® A nationally 
known light with a_ nationally 
known name, the exclusive prop- 
erty of Will G Baumer. Made from 
the finest of wax to the strictest 
quality standards, insuring long, 
clean, trouble-free burning. Vigil 
Lights* withstand wide temperature 
variations and will not slump or 
wilt. Available in 24, 15, and 10 
hour size tapered and 10, 8, 6, 4, 
and 2 hour size, straight side. 


ADORATION LIGHT® The same 
quality wax mixture as the genuine. Me. 
Vigil Light with practically the same 
burning qualities. Varies only in 
volume of wax and bulk packed in 
plain cartons for greater economy. 
Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 
sizes, straight side. 


GLEAMLIGHTS® our most eco- 
nomical light, the same size as the 
Adoration Light but made of less 
costly wax and with a lower melt- 
ing and deformation point. Bulk 
packed in plain, low-cost cartons. 
Available in 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 hour 
sizes, straight side. 








M. 





*Vigil light is the trade name 
identifying the votive lights 
made exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 








CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


BOSTON 
71 Broad St, 


NEW YORK 
15 East 32nd St. 





CHICAGO 
162 N, Franklin St, 


MONTREAL 
Laval des Rapides 


LOS ANGELES 
952 S. Flower St. 
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